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PREFACE. 



The eleven first chapters of the Book of Genesis, which 
describe certain events as having happened in primeval 
time before the date of Abraham, may be briefly summed 
up as comprising accounts of four stupendous occurrences 
— ^the Creation, the Fall, the Flood, and the Confusion of 
Tongues. Receive these narratives as veritable history, 
and you are famished at once with answers, such as they 
are, to four problems of antiquity over which philosophers 
have often puzzled in vain — the problems, namely, of the 
origin of the universe, of the origin of evil, of the origin 
of mankind, and of the origin of language ; but refuse to 
regard them as a sober detail of facts, or apply to the 
words of the narratives a mystical or allegorical interpre- 
tation, and the problems remain as before. 

I have endeavoured, amongst other subjects treated of in 
the course of the following pages, to afford rational, but 
necessarily imperfect and tentative, solutions to the afore- 
mentioned problems, and, whilst refuting, so far as was 
necessary for my purpose, what in the light of modern 
knowledge is extravagant and untenable in popular religious 
belief, I have at the same time earnestly sought to show 
that, whatever unsoundness there may be in its superstruc- 
ture, there is indisputably at its foundation that which is 
solid and enduring. Whether my attempt has been 
successful or not I must leave my readers to decide. The 
soul of man cannot thrive upon negations, but needs what 
is positive to supply its wants. I have studiously borne 
this in mind whilst preparing the present volume. Hence 
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I humbly venture to hope that the cause of truth may in 
some degree be advanced by it, and that whilst it may help 
to point out to those who are wedded to traditional opinions 
that their creeds are by no means so incontrovertible as 
they may be apt to think them, it may prove useful also to 
others of an opposite temper of mind who, under the 
influence of the sceptical spirit of the age, have fallen into 
a state of distressing uncertainty, if not of absolute un- 
belief. Let them rest assured, as I have endeavoured 
herein, however imperfectly, to demonstrate, that faith in 
God and duty is no exploded figment of an old and fallible 
book, or of an antiquated and worn out religious system, 
but is a doctrine stamped on the face of the universe, pro- 
claimed by Nature's unerring voice, and abundantly proved 
by human experience to be conducive to the happiness of 
mankind, and to be their most encouraging incentive to a 
life of virtue. 

I do not know that anything I have said in the present 
volume exceeds the liberty of expression which is now 
accorded by law to clergymen of the Church of England. 
It is true, as has been remarked by Mill, that the tendency 
of the age is towards the relaxation of formularies and a 
less rigid construction of articles. This unquestionably is 
as it should be. Still, in my humble opinion, the clergy of 
the Church of England are hampered far more than is 
desirable. Such oaths and subscriptions as are exacted 
from them when first ordained, and— what is still worse— 
again and again, afterwards, as passports to preferment, 
are exceedingly inexpedient and demoralising. They debar 
good and conscientious men from seeking ecclesiastical 
appointments, and by no means efiectually exclude the 
unscrupulous and bad who will, as a mere form, swear to 
anything, no matter what, to further their worldly interests. 
The people of England should surely see to it, through 
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their representatives in Parliament, that an end is put to 
this state of things — at least in the national establishment 
— ^so that they may in some degree escape this possible 
danger, to which now undoubtedly they are liable, of being 
preached to, Sunday after Sunday, by tongue-tied pre- 
tenders who dare not, as they value then: means of 
livelihood, and their prospects of promotion, utter un- 
reservedly their opinions. Who would care to listen to a 
lecture delivered by an astronomer sworn to defend the 
system of Copernicus, or even to one who was prevented 
by the risk of pains and penalties from contradicting any- 
thing that was taught by Newton? Reforms invariably 
arise from men who are discontented with things as they 
are. Hence to make the expression of such discontent 
penal is to hinder, in no inconsiderable measure, the pro- 
gress of reform. Would medical science be what it now is 
if all medical men were bound for the rest of their lives to 
say nothing contrary to the orthodox opinions which were 
instilled into their minds when first they commenced 
practice? Who would think their professed opinions 
worth having if they were pledged for ever to ancient 
medical orthodoxy ? And yet, to a great extent, this is 
the condition of the clergy. They cannot be prevented 
from having their own thoughts, of course ; but they 
cannot give public expression to those thoughts, should they 
happen to conflict with certain recognised standards, with- 
out a liability to be prosecuted in the courts for heresy. 
The clergy, evidently, are thus far ** gagged." This surely, 
is not a state of things likely to tend to the furtherance of 
truth. No doubt errors will, and must, sooner or later be 
exploded ; but why should their extinction be impeded by 
legal obstacles ? Notwithstanding all, the world we live in 
is still saturated with hypocrisy. If, instead of some of 
their traditional dogmas, the clergy of the Established 
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Church were to dwell a little more on the contemptible and 
degrading meanness of deceit, and the nobility of sterling 
honesty between man and man, the world assuredly would 
be no loser. Yes ; there is plenty of good work for the 
clergy to fulfil as the religious and moral instructors of the 
nation. Highly educated they should be expected to be, 
and men of unblemished reputation ; but why need pledges 
be exacted from them which deter from Holy Orders so 
many of the most promising and gifted of university 
graduates? Why should any pledges be demanded of 
them except it may be some such as these — ^that they will 
diligently perform the duties of their ministry ; that they 
will earnestly teach what, in their inmost hearts, they 
believe to be religious truth ; that they will strive to pro- 
mote sound morality and piety amongst their people, and so 
to make them worthy men and loyal subjects. The estab- 
lished clergy, I venture to say, would be no useless body of 
men if they faithfully fulfilled such requirements as these. 

There are many in these days who can see no remedial 
measure for the maladies of the Church of England short 
of disestablishment. As, however, Mr. Froude well says 
in his CoBsar, " Kevolutions are the last desperate remedy 
when all else has failed. They may create as many evils as 
they cure, and wise men always hate them." If the Church 
of England were but reformed on the lines of reason, she 
would forthwith gain such an accession of intelligence and 
strength to her cause as would render her position unassail- 
able. 

However, whether the Church of England is to be even- 
tually disestablished or not, of this we may be very sure 
— that, as free thought makes way amongst the people, 
they will grow increasingly anxious to accord to their 
ministers, as they wish only to hear from them what in their 
consciences they believe to be the truth, full liberty to 
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express their opinions as honest men without the smallest 
subterfuge or reserve. They will see the folly of ** sitting 
under " teachers pledged to opinions which they dare not 
contradict, and will want free teachers as they desire to be 
free men themselves. And truly symptoms are not lacking 
that such a change as this is in progress. Everywhere 
there is a growing spirit of liberality in religious bodies. 
Differences are being softened down, and views which used 
formerly to be condemned as heretical are no longer re- 
garded with aversion. Indications, in short, abound that 
the day of tests and shibboleths will pass away and give 
place to a better era. 

The doctrine of Evolution, treated of in the following 
pages, has been thought by many to be hostile to religion, 
and has been denounced accordingly. That it really is so 
is a mistake, and I have endeavoured, therefore, in my first 
essay, to show that it is quite possible to be convinced of 
the truth of Evolution, and yet at the same time also to be 
a hearty believer in the agency of God. In fact, I hold that 
the more clearly we recognise that the Supreme Being 
never operates throughout Nature by fitful and capricious 
interferences, but by a sublime course of unalterable law, 
the more profoundly shall we realise His ineffable grandeur 
and glory. 

With these few prefatory remarks I venture, not without 
misgiving, to commit my frail vessel to the main to sink 
or float as the breezes of opinion may determine. 



J. C. 



4, The Crescent, 
Bedpord. 
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ESSAY I. 



ON CREATION BY NATURAL 

EVOLUTION. 

Eternity of Matter. — Creation out of Nothing. — ^Eternal Co- 
existence of Mind with Matter. — Intelligence in Nature. — 
Antomatism. — The Moral Agency of Nature. — ^What Conscience 
is. — Progress of Righteousness and Truth Inevitable. — Con- 
science in the Lower Animals. — Private Judgment and Liberty 
of Thought. — The Wicked in Prosperity — Diminishing Agency 
of Natural Selection. — Dignity of Matter. — Belief in God a 
Bational Necessity. — Belief in Force no Substitute for Belief in 
God. — God Personal although Ubiquitous. — The Biblical Ac- 
count of the Creation. — Spontaneous Generation. — Evolution of 
Man. — Of Immortality and Personal Identity. 

1. Eternity of Matter, 

How did the Universe originate ? Genesis 
tells us that it was " created," and by that 
expression undoubtedly means that it was 
made " out of nothing," — was formed of no 
pre-existing materials, but was summoned 
immediately into being by the fiat of God. 

B 
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What, however, to this question is the answer 
of science ?^ Well ; if we go to science for 
information, the following is the kind of 
reply that she will give us. She will tell us 
that it is perfectly evident that things as we 
see them must at some time or another have 
begun to be. Geology alone is sufficient to 
testify to this. It gives us a record of the 
changes which the earth in successive periods 
of time has gone through, and tells us when 
various forms of animal and vegetable life 
first came into existence. In fine, science 
can afford us a vast amount of information 
about the origin of material things from pre- 
existing materials, but of the origin of matter 
itself she knows simply nothing. She can 
tell us a great deal about the marvellous and 
protean mutations and transformations that 
matter has undergone, and is perpetually 
undergoing, but she can tell us nothing what- 
ever of its first coming into being. On the 
contrary, she demonstrates that it is in- 
destructible, and that, for aught she knows, 
it may have existed from all eternity. At 
any rate, she knows nothing whatever of the 
coming into existence of its most insignificant 
atom. "Natural science," says Professor 
Haeckel, " teaches that Matter is eternal and 
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imperisliable, for experience has never shown 
us that even the smallest particle of matter 
has come into existence, or passed away. 
When a natural body seems to disappear, as, 
ior example, by burning, decaying, evapora- 
tion, &c., it merely changes its form, its 
physical composition, or chemical combination. 
In like manner, the coming into existence of 
a natural body — for example, of a crystal, a 
fungus, an infusorium — depends merely upon 
the different particles which had before 
existed in a certain form or combination, 
assuming a new form or combination, in 
consequence of changed conditions of 
existence. But never yet has an instance 
been observed of even the smallest particle 
of matter having vanished, or even of an atom 
being added to the already existing mass. 
Hence a naturalist can no more imagine the 
'Coming into existence of matter than he can 
imagine its disappearance, and he therefore 
looks upon the existing quantity of matter in 
the universe as a given fact."* 

Physical science, by showing that Matter 
is never destroyed, and never comes into 
existence, clearly suggests its eternity. 
Metaphysical philosophy, true to its name and 

• History of Creation, Vol. i, p. 8. 
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character, goes further ; and, taking up the 
question where physical science leaves it, 
demonstrates that the very idea of matter's 
coming into existence, or being destroyed, is 
absolutely inconceivable. Matter, therefore,, 
must reasonably be believed to be eternal. 

But the doctrine of the Eternity of Matter, 
presuming it to be true, lands us, it will be 
said, in atheism. Matter could not have come 
into existence of itself. If it came into exis- 
tence originally, it must have been caused to 
come into existence, and there must have 
been a God to have caused it to do so. If, 
however, it never came into existence 
originally at all, but has existed from all 
eternity, then clearly, not having been caused 
to come into existence, it exists with an un- 
caused existence. Thus, if matter be eternal, 
strange as it may sound, it can have had no 
cause. This assertion is thought to be 
atheistical. It is, however, as will be shown, 
the very reverse. 

For what is Matter ? Though itself un- 
caused it is a most potent cause. It is, in 
short, as science abundantly testifies, the 
cause of all things that we know of. There 
is nothing that we can see, or taste, or touch, 
or hear, or feel, or have any sensible cogniz- 
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ance of whatever, that has not a material 
cause for its existence. Thus matter, so far 
as we can perceive, is the cause of all 
things. 

But does such a conclusion as this fully 
satisfy our reason ? Physical science, how- 
ever, can take us no further. Let us then 
again have recourse to the teaching of 
philosophy. Matter, as we know it, is un- 
questionably a cause — an active power. What 
makes it to be so ? Evidently, for anything 
to be a cause there must necessarily be, either 
within it or without it, something that 
causes it to be a cause. Now no material 
thing external to matter can have caused it to 
be -a cause, since it is itself the sum total of 
all material things. It follows, therefore, that 
whatever causes matter, considered in its 
totality, to be a cause, must be something 
within itself. And it follows, moreover — 
since matter is from all eternity and indis- 
tructible — that that something within it is 
eternal. 

Now, to say that matter is the cause of all 
perceptible things is much more than to say 
that it is the cause of things which have 
mere being or existence, though even to say 
that would be to confess that it was no inert 
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entity. It is, however, the cause also of 
things which possess mobility, energy, and 
life. The source and origin, therefore, of 
such attributes must necessarily be involved 
in the constitution of matter itself. Dead, 
stagnant, inert, insensate, motionless matter 
could have produced nothing, far less things 
possessing life. Of such matter, however, we 
know nothing. Matter, as alone we know it, 
is in constant flux and operation, constantly 
undergoing changes, and assuming forms of 
inexhaustible diversity. Its perpetual 
causal activity necessarily implies the per- 
petual co-existence with it of some motive 
influence, of some energising power, without 
which it never was, or could have been, at 
all. Matter acts, and ever has acted, under 
the eternal guidance of eternal laws, which 
are stamped upon it, which control its every 
action, and in obedience to which it has 
evolved all existing things — the vast orbs 
which roll through space with such wondrous 
precision, and the teeming multitudes of 
animals and plants which occupy and adorn 
the world. Thus, the doctrine of the Eternity 
of Matter, so far from being atheistical, posi- 
tively involves the doctrine of the existence 
and eternity of God. 
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2. Creation out of Nothing. 

Of Creation, in tlie sense of a time when all 
visible and invisible things started into exist- 
ence " out of nothing," science has no 
cognizance whatever. Indeed, not only is tho 
notion inconceivable, as has already been in- 
timated, but it involves a positive contradic- 
tion. We might just as reasonably say some- 
thing is nothing, as say something can come 
out of nothing, for, surely, ex nihilo nihiL 
The statement contained in a collect in the 
Marriage Service, which represents Grod by His 
miorht as havine: " made all thinors of noth- 
ing," is not, of course, to be understood as 
binding either clergy or people to accept the 
peculiar notions of creation which were pro- 
fessed by the compilers of the Liturgy. Some- 
thing can never become nothing, nor can noth- 
ingbecome something. " If we retain the word 
Creator," says Mr. Shadworth Hodgson, '' to 
designate the Spirit of the Whole, it must be 
understood in a sense from which the notion 
of origination ^ajmAz7o is excluded."* Neither 
the creation nor the destruction of matter are 
within the bounds of the possible. " We are 

* Philosophy of Befleotion, Vol. ii, p. 284. 
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unable, on the one hand," writes Sir William 
Hamilton, "to conceive nothing becoming 
something, and, on the other, something be- 
coming nothing. When Grod is said to create 
out of nothing, we construe this in thought 
by supposing that He evolves existence out 
of Himself." 

"Out of Himself I" But is this really 
what people intend, as is here suggested, 
when they speak of God as creating all things 
^* out of nothing " ? If so, they certainly use 
words which are singularly ill-fitted to ex- 
press their meaning ; for if by " out of noth- 
ing," they mean " out of Himself," then by 
" nothing," they must mean no less a some- 
thing than the eternal Deity ! About as 
strange an explanation of a popular common- 
place as ever philosopher propounded. If no 
better plea can be found for it than this, it 
must needs be rejected as untenable. 

3. Etebnal Co-existence op Mind with 

Matter. 

In saying that Matter is the cause of all 
material things, we assert a simple truism 
which is corroborated by daily experience. 
We know of no single event or circumstance 
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-wliatever that has not been brought about by 
material causes. But, be it again observed, 
it is not dead matter of which we speak, but 
of matter, as alone we are acquainted with it, 
in its ever varying conditions, in its per- 
petually fluctuating activity, in its apparently 
intelligent operation. Of dead matter we 
know absolutely nothing. We know only 
living, energising matter, whose existence is 
perpetual, whose destruction is impossible, 
.and which is the permanent cause of all 
material things. 

Just as with the body of a living man is 
•combined of necessity that which animates it, 
so with eternal matter is combined eternal 
mind. Goethe, who was a profound philoso- 
pher, no less than a distinguished poet, has 
expressed a similar opinion. " Matter," he 
declared, " can never exist without Mind, nor 
Mind without Matter," — so necessarily, as it 
appeared to him, does the existence of the one 
involve the existence of the other. 

Matter, thus understood as combined from 
:all eternity with Mind, is the one sole causo 
of all phenomena. Nature — in other words, 
all that we see and know of the wonderful 
universe around us — was manifestly evolved 
out of it. Everything known is cotxi^cj^^^ 
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of it, and owes its existence to its laws-^ 
Thus is Matter the cause of Nature, and to 
it must the formation of the whole material 
universe be traced. 

In speaking of Matter as the sole cause of 
all phenomenal things — as viewed scientifi- 
cally it surely is — we have recognised the co- 
existence with it of what we call Mind ; we 
have observed that the existence of Matter 
involves the co-existence of Mind, and the 
existence of Mind the co-existence of Matter. 
But there is a noteworthy difference between 
the two cases, and it is this. The existence 
and agency of matter we learn directly by 
means of our bodily senses, but the neces- 
sary co-existence with it of mind we do not 
know by our senses at all. We know it onlj 
as the result of an inference from what we 
learn by sense. We can touch, hear, see, taste, 
and smell things material, but we cannot hear^ 
taste, smell, see, or touch what we call mind. 
Thus, plainly, we cannot prove to ourselves 
by our five senses the existence of anything 
but matter at all. The recognition of the- 
existence of mind, even in other human 
beings like ourselves, is the result of a further 
inference. And so, likewise, is the recogni- 
tion of the existence of mind in the vast 
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universe of matter. But that so it must be" 
we cannot doubt. We instinctively feel that 
Matter, operating as it does, producing the 
marvellous creations and transformations 
that it does, condensing itself, according to 
the famous theory of Laplace, in the course 
of aeons of duration, from a previously glow- 
ing nebular mass into the suns, and planets, 
and constellations that stud the firmament ; 
bringing about by its action the regularly 
recurring seasons ; giving beauty to the land- 
scape, and developing in lavish profusion the 
fauna and flora of the earth ; we are in- 
stinctively convinced, be it repeated, that 
matter thus vitalized, thus endowed with 
energy and formative force, must somehow 
or another be under the dominion and control 
of what we must call mind. In other words, 
by the inner eye of the intellect, though not 
by any organs of external sense, we can see 
God. We can perceive Nature to be instinct 
with life ; to be, so to speak, the embodi- 
ment of a Divine spirit, the outward and 
visible sign of a Supreme soul. 

We cannot, except in thought, separate 
God from Nature, any more than we can 
separate the agency of body and soul in the 
case of a living man. The agency of body 
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and soul in the case of a living man are so 
-combined, so one and indivisible, that the 
operation of the one implies the operation of 
the other. In fact, all terms of Mind are 
reducible to physical equivalents. Every 
thought that stirs within us is the represen- 
tative of so much movement among the mole- 
-cules of the brain, of so much waste in 
physical materials. Thus, Thought, though, 
when viewed psychologically, it is essentially 
a spiritual process, is, when viewed from the 
standpoint of physiology, but the simple and 
palpable result of organic changes. 

And as with the joint operations of soul 
^nd body in the case of a human being, so 
with the operations of Grod and Nature in the 
world around us — they are one and the same 
thing under different aspects of it. Thus 
we use commonly such expressions as the 
following : — Nature does this or that ; Nature 
<5ures diseases; Nature makes the trees to 
grow, and the corn to spring ; Nature im- 
parts the parental instinct to animals, and 
•causes them to nurture and protect their 
young. Nature certainly does all this and 
vastly more, but not Nature as a blind in- 
sensate force, but Nature as we see it 
endowed with energy and life. In cases such 
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as these where we use the word Nature — ^and 
rightly so, for it is Nature in operation that 
alone we sensibly perceive — we might with 
equal propriety ascribe the whole agency to 
God. 

Is then Nature God, and God Nature ? 
With greater reason might it be asked. Is a 
body a soul, and a soul a body ? Of course 
not ; but as a living human body — which i& 
made up in itself of common earthly elements^ 
just as is the body of the vilest reptile — ia 
the lowly material medium through which 
alone we can discern the man, so through 
the veil of visible nature — instinct as it is 
with vital energy, and whose meanest particle 
acts and re-acts in obedience to perpetually 
controlling law — we behold the eternal God. 

But yet it is of material things only that 
we have any sensible cognizance. It is- 
reason that reveals the rest ; for evidently, 
from a merely material point of view. Matter 
is, and must be, the one sole cause of all 
material things. But then it is Matter as we 
know it in its ever moving state, evolving the 
grand universe ; generating suns, and worlds, 
and systems ; producing hills and vales, and 
countless millions of living things. Hence 
co-existing with Matter we assume the existence 
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of God. Acknowledge a Divine Spirit, and 
you explain as you should the marvels of 
Creation ; but deny it, and what is the result? 
Why, you make a Grod of Matter ! There is 
no other alternative. May intelligence 
defend us from such crass materialism. 

Thus, plainly, the scientific and philosophic 
doctrine of the eternity of Matter — so far 
from being atheistic, as has often ignorantly 
been supposed — is antagonistic to atheism 
altogether ; for either Matter must be God, 
which is absurd, or the activity of Matter 
must involve the activity of eternal Mind — 
the co-existence and agency of God; of a 
Supreme Being, Spirit, Intellect, Life, known 
to us in our present state, and with our 
present faculties, only through His action on 
co-existing matter. 

But to say that matter is eternal is by no 
means, as some have foolishly imagined, the 
same as saying that the world is eternal ; for 
that the world is not eternal is, of couse, 
manifest enough. Geology, as we observed 
at the outset, is suflBcient to convince us that 
it had a beginning, and that from that begin- 
ning it has become what it now is through ages 
of incalculable duration. It had a beginning, 
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:and as surely will have an end. Like a clock 
that has been wound up, the orbs of heaven 
in their mighty revolutions are gradually 
running themselves down, and will eventually 
come to a standstill ; but matter itself, with 
the Spirit that animates it, is eternal. It will 
never have an end. Not an atom of it ever 
^ame into existence, and not an atom of it 
will ever be destroyed. Its forms alter, but 
its substance is the same for ever. What 
forms it may have assumed during the ages 
of a bygone eternity, and what forms it may 
assume in the eternity yet to come, it were 
vain and futile to conjecture. Such things 
pass man's understanding. Never cau he 
know them; for ever must he remain in 
ignorance. He stands on a little point of 
time with eternity before him and be- 
hind him. Of time, he knows little, of 
eternity infinitely less ; yet, for his guidance 
in this world, he knows enough. By means 
of the inteUigence with which he has been 
gifted he can see Grod in Nature ; can discern 
His activity in the never-ending changes of 
moving matter ; can behold His loveliness in 
the serenity of summer, and His power in the 
.storms of winter; can perceive that the 
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whole universe is pervaded by a Great Spirit 
which — 

** Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees, 
Liyes through all life, exte^^ds through all extent. 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent." 

So far, then, is an enlightened scientific 
materialism from conducting us to atheism 
that it indicates, as we have seen, the very 
reverse. It clearly shows that matter is not 
dead; that its every atom is in perpetual^ 
never-resting activity ; that it is ever change 
ing, ever moving, ever producing new facts 
and combinations of being, new forms of 
beauty, and countless specimens and varieties 
of living things. Plainly, it is endowed with 
life ; it is interpenetrated by soul ; it is vivi- 
fied by the Spirit of God. 

And this, probably, is much what Pope 
meant when he said in language familiar to 
everybody — 

" All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul.'' 

Surely, however, the poet hardly intended 
lis seriously to understand that the universe 
— the " one stupendous whole " — is actually 
a living being, having a body and soul pre- 
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cisely as a living man has. The analogy 
between living nature and a living man is im- 
perfect. The liviDg body of a man is, to all 
intents and purposes, a living man ; but it 
cannot similarly be maintaiued that living 
nature is God. Conclusions founded on 
seeming analogies at best can be only pro- 
bable, and are often very fallacious. We 
may justly found inferences from analogy in 
arguing from things that we know to others 
which in certain relations are like them. 
"Where, however, their likeness ends, there all 
legitimate inferences from the analogy that is 
between them must necessarily end likewise. 
Thus we may correctly argue that as the 
planet Mars is similar in many of its condi- 
tions to the Earth we live upon, so it is likely 
that living animals inhabit the planet Mars> 
as they undoubtedly inhabit the Earth ; but^ 
surely, it would be absurd to contend that 
Nature is so like a living human body that, 
because a living man is identical with hi» 
living body, God is identical with Nature. 

A.nalogy, even where it exists in the 
clearest form, is analogy, it must be remem- 
bered, and nothing more. It indicates — 
often, unquestionably, with the utmost 
correctness — ^facts which observation after- 
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wards establishes to be true, but it affords by 
itself no proof of them whatever. It is sug- 
gestive, but not demonstrative. It suggests 
to us — perhaps very truly — that there are 
inhabitants in the planet Mars, as there are 
inhabitants on the earth we dwell upon ; but 
it is unable to supply us with one tittle of 
evidence. It suggests to us, again, that as 
the life of a human body argues the existence 
of a soul, so the life of the Universe argues 
the existence of a God. Such suggestions 
are unquestionably to be regarded as legiti- 
mate indications of analogy. As it is with 
this thing, so also must it be with that, so 
far as it may happen to be like it. This is 
the whole gist of analogical reasoning. Be- 
tween things which are utterly unlike, of 
course, no comparison can be drawn. Nature 
and the living body of a man are things for 
the most part so prodigiously unlike that it 
were an outrage on common sense to regard 
the one as in all respects analogous to the 
other. There is life in both of them it is true, 
and both of them are substantially material, 
but between them any other similarities are 
few indeed. Hence it is transparently 
fallacious to speak — except, of course, 
poetically — of nature and Grod as body and 
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«oiil, as if nature and G-od were strictly and 
exactly similar to what body and soul are in 
a human being. Regard the cases as entirely 
analogous, which of course they manifestly 
are not, and then we are brought to the un- 
avoidable but absurd conclusion that Nature 
is God, as a living human body is a man. 

But though Nature is not G-od as a living 
human body is a man, yet undoubtedly there 
underlies the visible universe something 
which is analogous to soul — something which 
does for the material universe what the human 
soul does for the human body, something 
which animates it, and j&lls it with life and 
energy. What is this mysterious something, 
everywhere acting, everywhere diffused ? 
Surely, we may with reverence assert, with- 
out wishing to define the indefinable or com- 
prehend the incomprehensible, 

*' There liyes and works 
A soul in all things, and that soul is Grod." 

4. Intelligence in Nature. 

And as we see in nature what is analogous 
to the human soul as the cause and main- 
spring of the body's life and activity, so do 
we see in nature what is analogous to human 
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intelligence — ^though immensely and ineffably 
transcending it. We see everywhere through- 
out the whole visible universe, retaining the 
constellations in their vast orbits, and con- 
trolling the position of the smallest grain of 
sand, the direction of what we must call 
Mind. We see it in suns and systems ; we 
see it in the alternations of day and night ; 
we see it in the heavens above us ; and we 
see it on the earth beneath. Not an insect 
can we behold, but it is an amazing evidence 
of designing intellect ; not a flower but is a 
proof of Almighty skill. 

But nature is not onlv controlled and 
governed by intelligence, but displays also — 
what is more marvellous still — the operation 
of an intelligence of its own. Its soul, so to 
speak, is not a something which is outside of 
it, but something which energizes within it 
— something which, if not to be called in- 
trinsically a part of it, is yet so closely joined 
to it, so interblended with it, that it is one 
with it in all its actions. Hence it may be 
said of Nature, as it is said in Sacred Writ of 
man, that it " lives and moves, and has its 
being " in the Spirit of the living God — ^lives 
and moves and has its being, because the 
Spirit of the living God lives and moves in it& 
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6veryparticle, in the ponderous spheres which 
roll through space, and in the minutest motes 
which dance in the summer sunbeam. 

Now the intelligence which is displayed in 
nature is either conscious or unconscious. By 
conscious intelligence is meant that which 
operates with the consciousness of the animals 
possessing it ; and by unconscious intelligence 
that which operates — infinitely more widely — 
throughout the whole universe. Animals — 
at least all the highest orders of them — are 
endowed with a very considerable amount of 
conscious intelligence ; but, after all, it is 
not conscious, but unconscious intelligence 
that is principally active within them. It is 
this which, whether they wake or sleep, 
whether they are conscious or unconscious, 
promotes the sustentation of their bodies by 
the food they eat, regulates the contraction 
of their hearts and blood-vessels, and makes 
their lungs, and all their internal organs, 
maintain uninterruptedly their vital func- 
tions. And it is this which is perpetually at 
work in plants, causing them to inhale 
through their foliage the gases of the 
atmosphere, and to draw nourishment from 
the constituents of the soil. 

But we must beware of supposing that this 
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unconscious intelligence, as we have called it,, 
is unconscious absolutely. No ; it is un- 
conscious only in its relation to the animals, 
plants, and substances in which it is mani- 
fested, and is unconscious in no other sense 
wliatever. Although relatively unconscious, 
it flows from what is absolutely conscious. 
And so also is it with the relatively conscious^ 
intellijjence which the higher animals evince. 
Both come from one and the same source ; 
both are derived from that unlimited and 
illimitable intelligence which pervades the 
universe, and which we vaguely and in- 
definitely speak of as that of the Supreme 
Mind. Intelligence can only come from that 
which has intelligence, as water can only 
come from that which has water, or which 
contains the elements of which water is com- 
posed. Intelligence, similarly, can only be 
evolved out of that which has intelligence, 
and conscious intelligence only from that 
which has conscious intelligence. Hence 
Nature — the world of living matter from 
which all things visible have sprung — must, 
in some sense or another, be possessed of 
conscious intelligence ; or rather, perhaps, 
we should say, there must be a conscious in^ 
telligence behind it, which co-exists with it^. 
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and operates in every part of it. And what 
is this but only another way of saying that 
consciously intelligent beings imply the 
existence of a consciously intelligent Grod ? 
Thus the simple and undeniable fact that 
man is endowed with conscious intelligence 
is an unanswerable argument for the exist- 
ence of a consciously intelligent deity. Con- 
sciousness can only come from consciousness^ 
seeing from that which sees, and hearing 
from that which hears. The psalmist gave 
utterance to nothing more than a common^ 
sense truism when he said, " O ye fools, when 
will ye be wise ? He that planted the ear, 
shall not He hear ? He that formed the eye, 
shall not He see ?" 

Understanding unconscious intelligence in 
the sense explained above, examples of its 
operation are visible everywhere. The stars 
in their orbits move intelligently ; and hence 
the solar system is a better time-keeper than 
the most perfect chronometer ever turned out 
by the art of man. The very flowers in the 
fields bloom intelligently. There are wise 
reasons for their prettiness and their perfume, 
besides that of affording pleasure to mankind 
by their fragrance and their beauty. Their 
Taried hues, and their diversified scents, 
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subserve most useful purposes in the wonder- 
ful economy of Nature. And so with the 
brilliant colours of butterflies and moths, and 
the lovely plumage of birds, there is a reason 
in Nature for them all ; and not a plant 
grows, or an animal exists, in one part of the 
world rather than another, but an intelligent 
purpose is fulfilled by it.* 

Innumerable instances of the action in 
Nature of unconscious intelligence may be 
observed in the interesting facts of instinct. 
When a spider constructs its delicate web it 
is an intelligence not its own that directs its 
operations. It surely can have no cogni- 
zance at all of the wise purpose for which it 
spends its labours, and certainly knows noth- 
ing whatever of the scientific principles in 
accordance with which it elaborates its most 
ingenious work. Its web is manifestly in- 
dicative of intelligence, although not of an 
intelligence which is a conscious intelligence 
of its own. And so with bees when they 
build their honey-combs, and with bats when 
they retire to hybernate in the recesses of 
hollow trees, or in the rafters of some ancient 
roof. So, again, with field mice, when at the 
end of autumn they collect the fallen acorns, 

• See Wallace's " Tropical Nature." 
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•and deposit them in the ground for future 
use. So with squirrels when they indus- 
triously hoard up nuts against the coming 
winter. So with beavers exciting our as- 
tonishment by their architectural perform- 
ances, and still more by what looks like their 
surprising forethought. And so with those 
birds of passage which migrate annually from 
our shores with such unerring regularity. 
What impulse moves them ? Not want of 
iood ; for they usually set off on their distant 
flights when their means of subsistence are 
.abundant. Not the inclemency of the season, 
for they generally depart when the tempera- 
ture is still genial. And not, surely, any 
profound foreknowledge of the coming con- 
dition of the weather. No ; they are driven 
to act as they do by a percipience not their 
own, by a prudence which does not belong to 
them, by a sagacity which far transcends the 
-jange of their tiny intelligence. 

Many of the infusoria have no nervous 
-Bystem, and therefore, of course, no conscious- 
ness or intelligence of their own ; yet, for all 
that, they act as if they experienced sen sa- 
nations, and move about as if they did so 
designedly. 

And plants, similarly, act from an intelli* 
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gence not their own. We can hardly call it 
instinct, as we speak of instinct in animals ; 
and yet it is so like it that it can scarcely be 
distinguished from it, and in some cases very 
curiously resembles an exercise of the will. 
Trees, for instance, planted in an uncongenial 
clayey soil, will direct the run of their roots 
towards better earth if it should happen to be 
near them, going right through the clay in 
order to get to the better earth beyond. If, 
however, the clay should be on one side of 
them, and the better earth on the other, then, 
as if intelligently, they will avoid the clay 
altogether. I have seen this exemplified in 
the case of oak trees. Again, if a tree re-^ 
quiring moisture, is planted in a dry soil in 
close proximity to water, it will, as if intel- 
ligently, direct its roots towards the water. 
And trees growing on rocky land will in- 
variably send out their roots, expanding in all 
directions, into every nook and cranny, as if 
searching intelligently for soil and moisture. 
And strawberry plants will send out their 
runners in the direction in which the most 
suitable earth for them to take root in may be 
found. With numerous other cases of this 
sort, of course, every gardener is familiar. 
Such an instance as the following is no 
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doubt common enough, but as it came under 
my own peculiar observation, I may venture 
to mention it. A climbing rose tree planted 
against the wall of a house, after having so 
completely ceased its upward gfrowth for 
several successive years that it remained in a 
state of almost suspended animation, sud- 
denly, one spring, as if gifted with renovated 
vitality, shot forth from its base a vigorous 
sucker which, in the course of a single season, 
mounted to the very top of the wall. But its 
cessation of growth upwards was no indica- 
tion of diminished activity downwards. 
During the whole period of its temporarily 
arrested development it had been, as if with in- 
telligent intention, diligently working under- 
ground, and using up all its remaining 
reserve of strength in a last dying effort, so 
to speak, to reach a richer and mora 
stimulating pabulum by means of the deli- 
cate fibres from one of its main roots. This 
accomplished, it acquired a new lease of 
life, and started on a fresh career of develop- 
ment. 

A similar phenomenon has been noticed in 
the case of saplings springing from chance 
seeds which have fallen on the loose rubble 
of some ruinous T^all. From having sprouted 
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up vigorously at j&rst,tliey have been observed, 
after awhile, to cease their upward growth, 
and then to send down, as if guided by in- 
telUgence, long roots to the better ground 
below. Having reached and established them- 
selves in this, they have forthwith commenced 
their upward growth again, and have become 
of considerable dimensions. 

Countless instances might be adduced, 
were it needed, of the faculty which plants 
have of adapting themselves to surrounding 
circumstances, and of striving, as if intelli- 
gently, after such conditions as are conducive 
to their welfare. Plac6 a geranium in a cot- 
tage window, and see how persistently it will 
bend towards the grateful sunlight. And so 
with plants of every grade and description 
throughout the whole domain of nature. 
Their efforts are invariably directed towards 
obtaining such conditions as are necessary for 
their growth and health. And for this they 
often have to undergo a severe struggle 
against the similar efforts of competing plants. 
There is a purpose in their every action ; a 
purpose not their own, which their move- 
ments are intended to carry out, the para- 
mount purpose of their own support and re- 
j)roduction. 
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5. Automatism. 

Throughout the whole realm of nature, in- 
telligence, we have observed, is in perpetual 
operation ; and it performs its part, as wo 
have seen, altogether ud consciously and auto- 
matically, so far as the vast majority of things 
is concerned in which its agency may bo 
viewed. But in man, and in less degree also 
in the lower animals, intelligence no longer 
remains entirely unconscious and automatic. 
Unconscious intelligence, indeed, still plays a 
paramount part in their bodily economy, di-^ 
recting the beating of their hearts, the circu- 
lation of their blood, the digestion and assi- 
milation of their food, and the growth and 
development of all the delicately-constructed 
parts of their organic framework, but con- 
scious intelhgence has been superadded to it, 
and evolved out of it, by the wonder- working^ 
power of nature. Atoms and molecules of 
matter, unendowed with any life of their own, 
but moving solely in obedience to living^ 
nature's control, by combining and coales- 
cing in primogenial time as the laws of nature 
made them, produced as the result of their 
combination or coalescence minute specks of 
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protoplasmic matter capable of developing, 
under suitable conditions, into the lowest 
forms, as the case might be, of either animal 
or vegetable life. To the lowest forms of the 
one is to be traced the primeval source of the 
fauna, and to the lowest forms of the other 
the origin of the flora of our globe. 

Very low down indeed in the scale of ani- 
mated things are to be observed the first faint 
symptoms of sensation; next emerges con- 
sciousness, and lastly intelligence is super- 
added to consciousness, and culminates in 
the intelligence of man. Nature, as we have 
already seen, is always working with a pur- 
pose ; and one purpose, plainly, which she has 
had in view has been to evolve beings pos- 
sessed of conscious intelligence. Most mar- 
vellously has she fulfilled her end in the 
production of such a being as man. 

Now, in proportion as animals are moved 
by unconscious intelligence, that is, by aa 
intelligence not their own, they are mere 
automata; but in proportion as they are 
actuated by conscious intelligence — an intel- 
ligent plan or purpose of their own — they 
are free and rational agents. Man is not 
swayed solely by an intelligence which is nob 
his own, as are the majority of things in 
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nature, but is influenced also by an intelli- 
gence which is his own, however imperfect 
that intelligence may be. An absolutely free 
agent he is not. Automata are not free 
agents, and so far as man's bodily organism 
develops and works owing to the operation 
of an intelligence which is not his own, his 
bodily organism is the organism of an auto- 
maton. So far, however, as his actions are 
controlled by his own intelligence, he is a free 
and rational agent. It will be said, perhaps, 
that the activity of his intelligence is depen- 
dent on motives. True, it is ; but the fact 
nevertheless remains that his intelligence, the 
bent of the activity of which those motives 
-direct, is so peculiarly his own, that the 
motives which influence it might not similarly 
ii]fluence the intelligence of any body else. 
Absolutely free of course, as we have said, 
lie is not ; but he is relatively free — free in 
his own sphere of freedom, free so far as he 
is able to act in obedience to the dictates of 
his own will. That man has freedom in this 
^ense of it is unquestionable, and he differs 
therefore essentially from a mere intelligently 
Acting automaton. 

But his intelligent actions, it may be said, 
tend by habitual practice to becotiift %»\i\*q- 
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matic. Well, what of that ? Suppose them: 
absolutely automatic — what then ? Would 
this necessitate our regarding an intelligent 
human being as no better than an intelligent 
automaton? Surely not. Surely automatic 
actions which proceed from the personal in- 
telligence of an agent are not to be classed 
for a moment in the same category with auto- 
matic actions which have no connexion with 
any personal intelligence in the agent at all. 
Surely the automatic activity of an insensate 
plant is not to be viewed as in all respects 
equivalent to the automatic activity of a 
creature endowed with reason. A tree, for 
example, grows intelligently. Its roots, as- 
we have observed, are intelligently directed 
downwards, and its sap is intelligently directed 
upwards. It acts intelligently, but not from 
an intelligence of its own. How different 
from this is the case of a man. He has per- 
sonal intelligence, and if, as frequently 
happens, the actions which proceed from his 
personal intelligence become, or tend to become 
through constant repetition, automatic, they 
are none the less his own personal actions for 
that, and are also, as will be shown further on, 
none the less, but rather the more, indicative^ 
of his personal intelligence. 
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Nature's agency is automatic, but it does 
not therefore follow that nature is an unin- 
telligent automaton. On the contrary, its 
automatic actions, so far from proclaiming it 
non-intelligent, reveal it to us as interpene- 
trated with Mind, as the impersonation — if a 
term so limited may be used in a sense so 
vast — of the ubiquitous Soul; in short, as 
the very hypostasis of Omniscience. 

That man's actions which proceed from his 
personal intelligence should tend through 
constant practice to become automatic, is a 
very remarkable fact. And what is more 
remarkable still is, that the more automatic 
they become, the more perfect do they become 
as indications of his intelligence. Personally 
intelligent action is perfect exactly in propor- 
tion as it is automatic. Nature's supreme 
intelligence, although from its illimitability 
some might suppose that we could hardly 
with propriety apply to it the epithet '' per- 
sonal" at all, is still as much nature's own 
intelligence as a man's own personal intelli- 
gence is the intelligence belongiui^ to himsv^lf. 
And its operations are absolutely automatic. 
Man's intelligent operations are but partially 
automatic, and therefore but partially per- 
fect ; but the more perfect the more 

D 
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automatic. This may very easily be shown. 
It is evident that actions proceeding from his 
personal intelligence are by no means per- 
fectly performed when they are first attempted. 
Look at an infant essaying to walk ; how 
tentative are its efforts, and how numerous its 
tumbles ! or look at some clumsy-fisted country 
bumpkin at a night-school, smearing with 
black ink the white pages of his new copy- 
book ; how awkwardly formed are his pot- 
hooks, and how many are his blots I How 
tedious, again, to any beginner, is the process 
of learning to read ; how he spells out every 
letter, and blunders in the pronunciation of 
almost every word ! And yet in due time 
this same beginner becomes so proficient in the 
art of reading that he performs it with auto- 
matical facility. How hard, similarly, to a 
tyro are his first lessons on the piano ! How 
difl5cult, even to a musician, is the execution 
for the first time of some elaborate piece of 
music ! And yet, after awhile, how almost 
completely mechanical does the action become. 
In fact, so little of mental effort is finally con- 
cerned in it, that a clever performer, at the 
same time that he is performing most dex- 
terously with his fingers on the piano, may 
with his mouth be conversing with some 
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pleasant companion on all sorts of irrelevant 
-ftffairs. 

And so with all arts — they tend to become 
automatic in proportion as they are well 
executed ; and, conversely, in proportion as 
they are well executed they are accomplished 
with automatic ease. How valuable is skilled 
labour in all departments of manufacturing 
industry. And yet what is skilled labour, 
but labour to a great extent automatically 
performed ? Is it in the smallest degree less 
intelligent for that ? In other words, is skilled 
labour less intelligent than unskilled labour ? 
No one, of course, "would make such an absurd 
-assertion. On the contrary, the more auto- 
matically it is done the more evidently it is 
the result of intelligence. Skilled workmen, 
who turn out automatically the most perfect 
work, are invariably the most intelligent of 
their class. And so with public speaking. 
With what difficulty will an inexperienced 
speaker express himself, but with what ease 
do words flow from the lips of an accomplished 
orator. Even thought itself tends to become 
automatic, and grows invariably easier to a 
man in proportion as he is accustomed to its 
exercise. 

The familiar saying, " Habit is second 
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nature," is more accordant with fact than 
people generally suppose. Men's actions, as- 
they become more and more habitual, be- 
come, as we have seen, more and more 
automatic. And what, in other words, is that 
but to say that they become more and more 
like the actions of nature, which are strictly 
and entirely automatic, and performed not 
only without conscious effort, but without 
any effort at all ? A man's actions, similarly, 
in proportion as they are habitual, are easy 
to accomplish, and require less mental at- 
tention. We say, conventionally of a man's 
habitual actions, that they are natural to him ; 
and so, in very truth, they are, but still 
secondarily natural, as the old proverb sug- 
gests. They are instances of nature's 
automatic activity tending to assert itself 
afresh in the personally automatic activity of 
individual men, and also, but in a less degree, 
in the acquired automatic activity of some 
of the higher animals. Thus, in a way 
that many who use the proverbial saying 
little suspect, habit is really " second nature," 
as being an evidence of a tendency in nature 
to re-develop its automatic activity in the per- 
sonal activity of intelligent beings. They 
act skilfully in proportion as they act 
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automatically, and automatically in proper* 
tion to their skill. 

But, as has been said before, animals 
— so far as they act in obedience to 
an intelligence which is peculiarly their 
own, and not merely in obedience to 
an intelligence which is not their own, as 
do the majority of things in nature — are not 
automata in the common acceptance of that 
word. The actions, it is true, which proceed 
from their own individual intelligence, may 
tend to become automatic by frequent repeti- 
tion. They are none the less, however, on 
that account the actions of individually intel- 
ligent agents, and in no respect whatever, 
as we have already said, to be classed with 
those of automatic things — whether animals, 
or plants, or inorganic substances — which 
act or move in this way or that according as 
they are necessitated to act or move by an 
intelligence which is not their own at all. 
The dignity of man's intelligence does not 
consist in its not being automatic, but in its 
Toeing essentially his own intelligence, and 
not an intelligence not his own constraining 
him to act, in this way or that, without his 
decision or control. His intelligent actions 
are in no degree less intelligent for being 
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automatically done, but, on the contrary, ara 
all the more cleverly done just in proportion 
as they are done automatically. It may be 
objected, indeed, to all this, that a man's 
automatic actions, are often utterly foolish 
actions, and not intelligent at all. True, 
in a sense they may be. A man might 
automatically stand upon his head, or walk 
on all fours, and it would be exceeding foolish 
of him to do so. But then it is to be ob- 
served that, strictly speaking, it is not his 
actions that are really foolish or unintelligent, 
but the man himself who does them. A man 
who is a fool will act foolishly, just as a man 
who is wise will act wisely. But, neverthe- 
less — and this is the point to be insisted on — 
whether wise or foolish, his personal actions are 
his own, the result of his own personal intelli-^ 
gence, however defective it may be, and are 
performed cleverly or the reverse, just in pro- 
portion as they are done, or not done, auto- 
matically. In proportion as conscious effort 
is required they are ill-performed, in the 
sense of being performed, not rapidly and 
easily, but slowly and with diiBBculty. We 
walk, read, write, and spell, rapidly and easily, 
just because we walk, read, write and spell 
automatically ; but our first endeavours were 
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bungling and stupid enough. And so, again, 
in proportion as we speak our language 
automatically, we speak it fluently. In pro- 
portion, again, as a man is a good rider on a 
horse, or, more evidently still, on a bicycle, 
he is an automatic rider. So with a dancer 
on a tight rope, an accomplished actor, or 
dexterous mechanic, in proportion as he can 
do his work automatically — without any strain 
upon his mind, without any laborious efEort 
of attention — he can do it easily and well. 

This automatism is acquired by exercise, 
is increased by exercise, and without exercise 
may, in time, be lost. So much so is this the 
case, that, for want of exercising the faculty 
of speech, or from speaking only in a foreign 
language, a man, before now, has actually 
been known to forget his own mother tongue ! 
Special bodily aptitudes, however, which have 
once been thoroughly acquired, are peculiarly 
persistent. Thus, if a man has once become 
an adept at swimming, it may be doubted 
whether, by any possible contingency, short 
of physical prostration or death, lie could 
ever be deprived of the ability to swim. As 
a rule, however, admitting of exceptions, the 
power to accomplish cleverly an action or art 
of any sort, which requires experience to fulfil, 
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not only must be gained by protracted practice 
at first, but by practice alone can afterwards 
be fully and permanently maintained. This 
being so, it is no wonder that man's automa- 
tism — his special aptitudes in this or that 
direction — gained after repeated trials, and 
possessed even then, but imperfectly, should 
be very defective indeed as compared with 
the automatism of nature. Secondarily natural 
though we have called it, it is yet immeasur- 
ably inferior to the eternally perfect automa- 
tism which is everywhere throughout nature 
to be discerned in full and universal play. It 
is most perfect in acts of corporeal dexterity, 
so that skilled workmen, well-drilled soldiers, 
and expert musicians, are far more complete 
automata than the wisest philosophers. It is 
least perfect in the case of all intellectual 
operations of a recondite kind, which, hence, 
can never be performed without close atten- 
tion, and long and arduous endeavours. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that man's 
bodily activity, and even in some degrees the 
working of his mind, tends to become, like 
the operations of nature, automatic. And 
the more automatic, the more intelligent. 
Thus nature's operations, being absolutely 
and entirely automatic, are indications of the 
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perfection of intelligence by which they are 
directed, and reveal the Deity. 

The personal or individual intelligence, 
which nature's productive energy has 
evolved in the case of men and of the hit/her 
animals, is, if we reflect upon it, a truly 
wonderful phenomenon ; and it is a fact, 
moreover, of the deepest and most profound 
significance. It indicates nothing less than 
that the vast intelligence of the universe is 
•conscious ; for if the microcosm is conscious, 
much more so the macrocosm of which it 
forms a part. It is an instance of the intelli- 
gence of the Great Whole asserting itself as 
conscious in the particles, coming forth anew 
as conscious in living things, and thereby 
clearly manifesting that it is an intelligence 
to which the attribute of consciousness be- 
longs. The world, consequently, is not only 
binder the dominion of no blind force, and 
not only, too, is plainly directed by an intelli- 
gent power, but — further than this — is 
evidently controlled by an intelligent power 
that is conscious — ^by a Divine Mind — which 
operates everywhere, indeed, with the automa- 
tism of undeviating law, but at the same 
time operates everywhere with a view to the 
fulfilment of consciously intended purposes. 
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Thus does conscious intelligence in men indi- 
cate conscious intelligence in nature; and 
thus is the human soul — aurce divince particula 
— a drop, as it were, from a vast ocean of 
mind, revealing, by its properties, tha 
character of its source. 



6. The Moral Agency of Nature. 

But not only do we find in nature what is 
analogous to human life, and intellect, and 
consciousness, but also — more noteworthy 
still — what is analogous to human morality. 
Andhereit must be remarked thatthe morality 
of actions — their goodness or their badness in 
a moral point of view — depends in no degree 
on what the actions themselves may be, but- 
on the motives from which they spring, on 
the purposes for the accomplishment of which 
they are designed. A surgeon who cuts 
off a man's arm or leg to save his life, is surely 
not morally wrong for so doing. A military 
commander who invades a rebellious pro- 
vince, and thereby causes distress to hundreds 
of unoffending citizens who took no part iix 
its revolt, is not therefore of necessity the 
perpetrator of a crime. A government, again,. 
by adopting free trade measures, may act 
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from the most humane of motives, and their 
poKcy be conducive to the wisest ends^ 
athough by so doing they may inflict, for a 
time, an untold amount of injury on a vast 
number of individuals engaged in certain 
special industries which had previously pro- 
fited by protection. Thus, many of the best 
and most judicious of the actions of men may 
be actions which, although productive of good, 
are necessarily also productive of a large 
amount of human suffering. So precisely is 
it with the grand operations of Nature. Yet, 
because Nature, from time to time, visits the 
world with earthquakes, and inundations, 
with thunderstorms and tornadoes, and des- 
troys, it may be, at one fell swoop, the inno- 
cent together with the guilty, or because she 
allows men to suffer from diseases, and 
permits the existence of pain, she is pro- 
nounced to be an immoral, or, rather, an 
unmoral, power, guided by no divine and 
benevolent intelligence, but by mere brute 
mechanical force. We shall, however, as- 
suredly discover, if we take a broad, en- 
lightened, and general view of nature's opera- 
tions, without merely confining our atten- 
tion to isolated particulars, not only that her 
agency is not evil, but that it is entirely 
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conducive to ultimate good; we shall be 
constrained to confess that there is an in- 
telligent purpose in the whole of it, a wise 
intention, yea — and what is more — a moral 
object. 

But how so? it will be asked. "What 
moral object can nature have while she 
cuts off the innocent and saves the guilty; 
destroys the weak, and spares the strong ; 
punishes the oppressed, and rewards their 
tyrannous oppressors ? What moral object 
can nature have while she torments the 
virtuous with diseases, and leaves the 
vicious in the enjoyment of health ? 

But — be it again remarked — actions must 
be judged by their motives, by their pur- 
poses. And Nature's actions must be 
similarly judged by the purposes she has 
in view. Now, it can never be proved that 
she has in view evil purposes. It can 
never be shown that it is any ultimate 
design in nature to cut off the innocent and 
spare the guilty, to torment the good and 
favour the bad. It can never be shown that 
it is any ultimate purpose of nature to des- 
troy harmless and docile creatures, and to 
foster the existence of noxious reptiles and 
•detestible beasts of prey. No; had such 
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been nature's final purpose, assuredly, long^ 
ere this, the world we live in would have 
become either a wilderness or a pandeinoaium. 
It is quite true that, in the course of nature, 
bad men and venomous creatures do exist 
and thrive, but it is no purpose of nature to 
keep them in existence permanently. It is 
quite true that diseases and calamities are 
rife, and that virtuous men are often aSioted 
by them; but then there is no ultimata pur- 
pose of nature in all this. Nature is ever 
operating for the promotion of good, an 1 not 
for the promotion of evil ; for the eradication 
of all that is noxious, and not for its support 
and continuation. 

It will be said, no doubt, by some that to- 
talk of nature's purposes is a mere figiir.» of 
speech which does not represent any :^ctual 
reality. But surely, if there is, as has already 
been shown, intelligence in nature at tU, of 
necessity there must be in nature intelli rent 
purposes. And intelligent purposes in nature 
there are in numbers numberless. Every 
bird that flies is a witness to it ; everv tree^ 
every insignificant flower of the field, testifies 
that such purposes exist. 

But what of moral purposes? What evi- 
dence is there in nature of moral agency at- 
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all ? Well, although there is evil enough in 
the world, that there is good also in it is un- 
deniable. This, at any rate, is a point in 
nature's favour. She has not so operated as 
totally to efface good. Hence we may infer 
that it has not been her object so to do. But 
much more than this may be said on her 
behalf. Not only has she not (effaced good, 
but she has positively begotten it. She is, 
and must be, the parent of it. She brought 
it into existence ; she superintends its deve- 
lopment, and is promoting . it for ever and 
ever. Higher and higher forms of animal 
and vegetable life have progressively emerged 
by a gradual process of evolution from the 
lower and lower forms that existed in the 
geological ages of the far distant past. The 
development of organisms of an increasingly 
better and better type has been demonstrably 
one of nature's leading intentions. Nay, more 
than this, not only has she produced organisms 
by gradual evolution of an increasingly higher 
type, but on the whole also organisms ever 
increasingly adapted for a happy existence in 
the world. If this be no evidence of a 
principle of benevolence at work within the 
very heart's core of nature then it may well 
be asked, what is benevolence at all ? Yes, 
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— and all honour be to science for having re- 
vealed it — nature's glorious object is to 
•ensure the survival of the fittest and the best. 
This is the grand object for the fulfilment of 
which she is energising, and in accomplishing 
which she is ever more and more promoting 
— physically, intellectually, and morally — the 
prosperity and improvement of mankind. 

And who can doubt it ? Only think of 
what man formerly was in the savagery of 
his pristine barbarism, and what he has since 
become in consequence of nature's influence. 
How changed for the better from his original 
self; how wonderfully developed and im- 
proved! In consequence of nature's in- 
fluence, be it repeated ; for, from first to 
last, it is to nature's operation that his pro- 
gress has been due. Due to civilization — 
some win say. What, however, does '' civi- 
lization" signify but the state of progress 
which may exist in this or that country or 
community at this or any other particular 
time ? It is a vague and indefinite term, and 
is descriptive of very uncertain and very 
-different states or stages of human develop- 
ment. To say that human progress is due 
to civilization, if it means anything at all, 
:simply means, what is true enough, that pro- 
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groHH 18 helped on by progress; that the* 
condition of society in which we are living 
Ih, to a groat extent, the result and outcome 
of tho condition of society that existed pre- 
viouHly. Human progress, however, assuredly 
C()nun(>ncod, and was in full force and opera- 
tion, untold ages before any such a stage of 
progri^HH or development was arrived at 
wliioh could reasonably be spoken of as a 
condition of civilization. Progress, con- 
HiMpuMitly, must have existed unnumbered 
oontnrii^H before civilization, and not civiliza- 
tion before progress. Hence the common 
and familiar assertion that progress is due to 
civilization, if anything more is implied by it 
than has boon stated above, is radically and 
funiiatnontally erroneous — a curious instance 
of mistaking cart for horse. 

Progress, of course, must necessarily have 
preceded civilization. But what preceded 
progress ? Why simply the Laws of Nature — 
which ever have been, ever are, and ever will 
be, continuously and harmoniously at work- 
Human progress, from first to last, is due to 
nothing else. Man is completely of nature's 
manufacture, and is as much the production 
of her hand as is an acorn, a blade of grass,, 
or any other living thing on the face of the- 
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creation. The lower animals and plants are 
not one whit more the productions of nature 
than is civilised man himself. What but 
natural causes brought him into being ? What 
but natural causes have made him what he is ? 
What but natural causes have necessitated 
his development ? What but the great law 
of descent with modification, and the law of 
the survival of the fittest ? Verily, these are 
the agencies that have evolved him ; these 
are the means that are furthering the upward 
progress of his race. 

His advancement, no doubt, is largely 
owing to the operation of his own intelligence. 
But whence but from nature is his intelligence 
derived ? It can assuredly be traced to no 
other perceptible cause. It has been evolved 
by nature ; it has been expanded by nature, 
and is being improved continuously by 
nature's means. In the struggle for ex- 
istence the higher, and more intelligent races 
by natural law are slowly but surely increas- 
ing, and the lower and less intelligent are 
becoming gradually absorbed into them, or 
swept away. Savage men, ferocious beasts 
of prey, and poisonous reptiles, are doomed 
to extinction wherever civilised men are mak- 
ing progress. They are retreating and dis- 

E 
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appearing before them as surely as the dark- 
ness vanishes at the approach of dawn. The 
wild aborigines of America and Australia are 
being improved by slow degress from off the 
face of the very earth, and races fitted to 
enjoy the happiness of a loftier existence are, 
one after another, stepping into the various 
regions they so advantageously vacate. Thus, 
century after century, by nature's instrumen- 
tality is the average of human intelligence 
being perceptibly increased with all the un- 
numbered benefits that flow from it. 

Doubtless individuals of extraordinary 
mental culture and of surpassing ability 
existed amongst the G-reeks and other 
nations of antiquity; but few indeed was 
their number in proportion to the mass of 
men, who, for the most part, were sunk in 
ignorance the most profound, and were 
wallowing in the mire and miseries of bar- 
barism. Looking at the general intellectual 
condition of mankind at the present time, and 
comparing it with what it was in former 
periods, we can assuredly arrive at no other 
conclusion than that the average of human 
intelligence and human knowledge has aug- 
mented materially with advancing ages, and 
that therefore there is every reason to believe 
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lihat it will continue to augment, and so to 
increase, in the future as in the past, the 
aggregate of human prosperity. 

And as men advance, under nature's un- 
erring control, in civilization and intelligence, 
so, too, under her benign tutorship, do they 
improve in their moral conceptions — in the 
ideas which they form of the duties that they 
owe to one another as members of a social 
state. Nature has evolved in them a con- 
science, a moral sense, a recognition of the 
difference between right and wrong, which 
becomes ever more and more discriminating, 
ever more correct as a guide to conduct, in 
proportion as their mental faculties are 
developed, and their knowledge is increased. 
Views of what actions are right and what 
wrong will differ in different communities of 
•of men ; but that some are right and some 
wrong is felt and acknowledged by all — by 
the lowest savages as well as by the most 
•exalted of the human kind. The veriest and 
most degraded of barbarians could not even 
so much as exist together in a social condition 
at all without being obliged to respect certain 
simple moral regulations. Without some 
truth amongst them, and some honesty, they 
<30uld have no trust or confidence in one 
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another, and consequently no coherence^ 
They would be scattered asunder, and sO' 
effaced as a community, and become a 
number of mere isolated, unconnected, wan- 
dering units, lurking in hiding places like* 
beasts of prey, and ready to be hunted 
down, captured, or enslaved, by the nearest 
enemies around them. To recogilise, and act 
upon certain moral rules is therefore posi- 
tively forced upon men by stern necessity. 
They must — to a certain extent at least — 
punish or exterminate those whose actions 
are hostile to their life and progress, not 
merely because their actions are vicious, and 
so reprehensible, but because they tend ta 
disintegrate their society, and to destroy it 
finally and for ever. A community composed 
of thieves and liars, if thieves and liars ta 
one another, would carry within itself the 
elements of dissolution, and could not be 
ensured the duration of a day. Thus morality 
arises from natural causes, and is fostered 
entirely by natural means. It is absolutely 
necessary to human progress, and all extended 
experience goes to show that the most moral 
men, and the most moral nations, have in- 
variably, in the long run, and in a general 
way, the best and surest chances of success in 
the struggle for existence. 
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7. What Conscience is. 

We spoke just now of nature's having 
evolved " conscience " in men. Now it will be 
well, perhaps, before we proceed further, to 
endeavour to define with some precision the 
signification of the expression ; for the word, 
^when analysed, will be found to have at least 
three different meanings in colloquial talk. 
Sometimes it is employed to indicate the con- 
•ception which a man has of right and wrong ; 
sometimes to signify his impulse to do what 
Tie believes to be right ; and sometimes his 
feeling of shame or pain on having done 
wrong. Not unfrequently, too, all these three 
perfectly distinct senses are, at one and the 
same time, confusedly involved in the mean- 
ing of the term. No wonder that much loose 
thought has been the result of such indefinite 
and uncertain usage. To avoid ambiguity 
the word shall here be restricted to one de- 
notation only. 

People's ideas of what conscience is are 
often wonderfully fanciful. Some say it is 
the voice of God speaking within them. This, 
of course, it cannot be unless we are prepared 
to allow that the voice of God may contradict 
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itself; may tell one man to do this thing,, 
and another, in similar circumstances, to do 
the very opposite; may tell this man to 
believe in Mahomet, and that man to place 
his faith in Christ. Clearly, then, it is to- 
take an erroneous view of it to speak of it a& 
the voice of God. 

And so, again, it is a mistake to regard it 
as a special faculty of the soul, by means of 
which the soul is unerringly guided to cor- 
rect judgments on questions of morals or re- 
ligion. Men's consciences differ on these 
matters, and hence, of necessity, are no infal- 
lible monitors. 

The truth, therefore, is, that conscience is 
neither the voice of God, nor is it a special 
faculty of the soul, enabling a man intuitively 
and unerringly to discern the difference be- 
tween right and wrong. He, of course, sees 
a difference between right and wrong, and 
often sees it as clearly and distinctly as he- 
sees with his bodily eyes the difference be- 
tween black and white ; but he sees it by his 
own fallible intelligence, and not by any 
superadded means of intuitional insight. His 
conceptions of what constitutes his duty have 
no other source than his own intelligence, and 
it is essentially those conceptions that consti- 
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tute his conscience. His conscience, at tbis 
or that particular time of life, is nothing more 
or less than what his conceptions of duty, at 
this or that particular time of his life, may 
happen to be. He is born, of course, with no 
conceptions in his mind at all, and conse- 
quently with no conscience at all ; but con- 
ceptions of duty, almost from the very first 
dawn of his existence — from association with 
his parents and companions, from innate ten- 
dency, and from such early moral education 
as he may happen to get — begin to arise, and 
to form themselves in his mind, as his size in- 
creases, and the volume of his brain deve- 
lopes, and they grow with his growth, and 
strengthen with his strength, becoming modi- 
fied, however, as time goes on, in proportion 
to the increase of his knowledge, and his exer- 
cise of the faculty of reflection. 

The apparent intuitiveness of the com- 
mands of conscience may be very easily ex- 
plained. A man often sees at a glance 
whether or not this or that course of action 
that is suggested to him accords with his con- 
ceptions of duty. If it does, then he believes, 
without hesitation, that the suggested course 
of action is right ; but if not, he holds at once 
that it is wrong. Such moral conceptions, 
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when firmly ingrained, as it were, in the tex- 
ture of the mind, have to every conscientious 
man the commanding force of law. They 
seem to him like intuitions, so immediate is 
the impulse by which he is driven to attend to 
them. If he obeys them, he experiences an 
inward feeling of satisfaction, but if not, he 
is tormented with a sense of guilt. A con- 
scientious man is not necessarily a man who 
accepts with his intellect a stricter code of 
morality than other men — for the moral con- 
ceptions of almost all men, in a limited com- 
munity, are pretty much the same — but he is 
a man who possesses a stronger desire and 
impulse within him to attend to his convic- 
tions, and to follow that course of conduct 
which he honestly believes to be the right 
one. 

Conscience — understanding by that expres- 
sion the mental conception which a man has 
of what is right and wrong — is clearly to be 
distinguished from any emotional impulse. It 
is evidently no emotional impulse at all — no 
more an emotional impulse to do what he be- 
lieves to be right, than it is an emotional im- 
pulse to do what he believes to be wrong, 
which no one, of course, would think of 
calling a conscientious impulse at all. Thus, 
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•a man's conscience, according to the view 
here taiken of it, is not, as some suppose it, 
the impulse to do what is right. It is simply 
the sum of his conceptions concerning right 
and wrong, concerning " ought " and " ought 
not." 

Those conceptions, for the most part, 
are simply such conceptions as are enter- 
tained generally by the people of his time 
and country, which they had instilled into 
them by their parents, and which their parents 
had instilled into them by others before them. 
Unquestionably, these ideas of duty, thus 
traditionally handed down, so far as they have 
reference to common worldly conduct, are to 
be taken as tolerably correct, and sanctioned 
by adequate experience ; but where they bear 
upon the practice of religion, they may some- 
times, undoubtedly, be very wrong and very 
mistaken. Conscience, therefore, may lead 
men into error, and has done so in unnum- 
bered instances. As, however, intelligence 
makes way, and knowledge advances, erro- 
neous ideas of religious, as well as of other 
duties, become more and more obsolete, until 
better conceptions, struggling into life, at 
length supplant them altogether. Thus, as 
by slow degrees intelligence and knowledge 
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are increasingly added to the mind of man^ 
they rectify his mistakes of conscience, and 
render it a safer and a surer guide. 

8. Progbrss op Righteousness and Truth 

Inevitable. 

And the impulse of men to do what is right 
is gradually strengthened in them as well. 
Nature, in the race of life, and in the long^ 
run, indisputably makes the balance of her 
favours preponderate on the side of virtue — 
that is, on the side of men whose impulse ta 
obey conscience is predominant. They are 
the most honest men, and hence, as a rule, 
are the most trusted men, and, consequently,, 
other things being equal, become the most 
prosperous men. They are the most tem- 
perate, and, in a general way, therefore, are 
the most healthy and long-lived, and beget,, 
and train up, virtuous sons and daughters to 
take their place when they are gone. " The 
righteous shall flourish like a palm tree, and 
shall spread abroad like a cedar in Libanus.. 
They also shall bring forth more fruit in 
their age, and shall be fat and well- 
liking." 

But still, for all this, men, whose impulse* 
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to obey conscience is strong, are by no means 
always thus fortunate in the world. Their 
very conscientiousness may bring them into 
trouble. And more than this, should their 
consciences — their intellectual convictions of 
their duty — ^be in any marked degree out of 
harmony with the stereotyped moral and re- 
ligious convictions of the people of their 
time, the chances are that, owing to that very 
cause, they will meet with persecution, or be- 
visited with social disfavour. Still, they have 
their reward — the inward satisfaction that 
springs from virtue, and the respect, not only 
of those who are likeminded with themselves,, 
but even of many who are not so. And not 
only this. They have also the strongest 
grounds for the convinced assurance that 
their side, if that of truth, must ultimately 
prevail and triumph. It ever has done so in 
past ages, and will continue to do so in ages^ 
to come. Truth may be slandered, and 
gagged, and silenced, but notwithstanding all 
opposition, as sure as fate, it will win its way 
to recognition. No arm of flesh can perma-^ 
nently arrest its progress, although for a time 
it may delay its reception. It is altogether a 
mistake to suppose that any really valuable 
truth can ever be stifled out by being checked 
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at its first pronmlgation. It is undeniable, of 
•course, that the individual who discovered it 
may be stifled out, and his theory apparently 
perish with him ; but, if useful to the world, 
it will assuredly reappear. It will be put 
forth in due season afresh, and with a better 
prospect of being successful ; for the theories 
which are started in the world are not merely, 
as is commonly supposed, dependent on the 
individuals who propound them. Those in- 
dividuals are but the products of their age, 
resulting, necessarily and naturally, from the 
never-ceasing progress of evolution; and 
their theories, too, which they boast of as 
their own, are, after all, but the mere out- 
croppings of a vast amount of underlying 
thought, of which they are but the foremost 
exponents, and the first to methodise and 
bring to a point. Should they live, or should 
they perish, it would either way be but of in- 
finitessimal consequence. The great tide of 
human progress would flow on equally with- 
out them. Had Newton never existed, or 
had his theory of gravitation been suppressed, 
it would certainly have been discovered by 
some one else. Had Harvey's theory of the 
circulation of the blood been strangled at its 
birth, it would have been put forth anew by 
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other thinkers. Originators of novel theories 
which, from being endorsed at first by few, 
eventually gain general acceptation, are 
bound to come to the front when the times 
are ripe for them. So much so is this the 
case, that it not unfrequently happens that 
one man of genius, without any concert or 
intercourse with another, will give utterance 
to some theory or another of which that other 
imagined himself the sole possessor. Thus it 
was with Darwin, whose celebrated theory, as 
is well known, was almost anticipated by 
"Wallace. Unknown to one another, the 
minds of both these eminent naturalists had 
actually been running in the same groove I 
So sure is the development of truth when the 
proper day for it is come. 

And as with physical truths, so with moral 
and religious truths — they will come to the 
birth when the season arrives for them. And 
though they may be checked and impeded in 
their early development by the opposition 
which awaits them, they will assuredly suc- 
ceed in the long run. A man whose conscien- 
tious convictions on certain points have 
grown out of harmony with the traditional 
moral and religious notions which are preva- 
lent in the social circle he belongs to, will. 
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pretty certainly, if lie gives utterance to his 
views, bring down upon himself the shafts of 
obloquy. He will run his devoted head 
against many a deeply-rooted prejudice, will 
stir up the ill-will of his enemies, and alienate, 
it may be, the affection of his friends. Well, 
if it must be so, so be it. Still, as conscience 
is no infallible guide, it may possibly be lead- 
ing him into error. Let him, therefore, ques- 
tion its dictates again and again with the 
severest logic he is master of. Let him bring 
them honestly to the bar of reason — the ulti- 
mate court of human appeal. And then, if 
after all this he is satisfied that its commands 
are sound, let him yield to his impulse to obey 
them — the noblest impulse with which Nature 
has endowed mankind. 

9. Conscience in the Lower Animals. 

The conscience of any man, as here under- 
stood, is the sum of his moral conceptions. 
When, then, we say, Nature has evolved con- 
science, what we mean is, that Nature has 
evolved beings capable of such conceptions. 
She certainly has evolved such beings in the 
case of men; and if we want to know 
whether any of the lower animals have con- 
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sciences or not, we have only to ask our- 
:selves the question whether or Dot, so far as 
we can perceive, they have any kind of con- 
<jeptions of a difference between right and 
wrong. If they have, then they may be pre- 
sumed to haTe consciences, of however lowly 
a type. That a dog has a rudimentary con- 
science, in the sense of having certain humble 
ideas of duty which his master has instilled 
into him by training, who can doubt ? When 
he has done wrong, see how manifestly he 
.shows that he knows it, and slinks away, 
.ashamed of himself, with his tail between his 
legs ! 

10. Private Judgment and Liberty op 

.. THnUGHT. 

Children derive their ideas of right and 
-wrong from their parents, from the influence 
of their companions, and from the notions 
which are forced upon them by the pre- 
ponderating power of social opinion. When, 
however, they are old enough to be capable 
of reflection they should be encouraged to 
think for themselves, and no longer to re- 
.ceive without questioning whatever they are 
told. Of course all reasonable men, of their 
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own free choice, will pay due deference to 
authority ; but a slave to authority no man 
should suffer himself to be. For what is 
authority ? It may be said for oiir purpose 
to be of two kinds — the authority which be- 
longs to traditional opinions; and the 
authority which belongs to modern thinkers 
who are opposed to traditional opinions — 
in short, the authority of the past, and the 
authority of the present. Which authority 
are we to pin our faith to ? To neither ab- 
solutely, for neither is infallible. Our final 
appeal in all cases must be to our own 
private judgmeut — at least to our own 
private judgment as to the value or other- 
wise of the authority to which we choose to 
submit. A man, for instance, is now told 
that the sun is ninety-two millions of miles, 
from the earth, whereas the old traditional 
assertion was that it is ninety-five millions of 
miles distant. Which authority is to be be- 
lieved ? Most people will say, reasonably 
enough, that he should defer to the modern 
opinion, since it rests on later and surer cal- 
culations. He cannot, we will assume, verify 
the question for himself either way. He 
must, therefore, either hold no opinion on the 
subject at all, or must necessarily submit ta- 
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one or other of these two conflicting 
authorities. To which of them should he 
submit ? Plainly, to that one of them which 
his own private judgment tells him is the 
best. On questioDs of science reasonable 
men will defer to the opinions of those whom 
they believe to be better versed in science 
than themselves. On medical questions, 
similarly, they will submit to the judgment 
of physicians, and on legal questions to that 
of lawyers. In short — as a rule of practical 
experience in the common affairs of life — 
cmque in sua arte credendum. 

But how about questions of morality and 
religion ? Are men as much bound, as 
reasonable men, to submit to the authority of 
their recognised moral and religious teachers 
as they are to that of their . doctors and 
lawyers ? Most certainly they are, unless 
they have good reasons in their own minds 
for doubting the soundness or the sincerity 
of the opinions they give. No one, of course, 
would submit to be bound by what a man of 
science, or a lawyer, or a physician, told him, 
if he had good reasons in his own mind for 
holding the contrary. If, however, he had 
no such reasons, and had confidence in the 
judgment and veracity of his informant, he 
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would probably be ready, without hesitation, 
to accept and act upon his opinion. Precisely 
in the same way, and no other, should men 
submit to the dictation of their religious 
tcMiohors. If they see no reason to doubt 
what thoy toll them, then, as commonsense 
moil, thoy will allow themselves to be guided 
by their advice, and will practically fulfil 
thoir instructions. 

Hubtnission to authority thus far is right 
iv\\{\ roa8t>nable. But when people go beyond 
thin and assort that no one should presume 
to dispute established orthodoxy, they carry 
i\mv rospoct for authority a little too far. 
For what is established orthodoxy ? What 
is it but the opinions which are predominant 
at any particular time ? Such opinions may 
possibly bo extremely wise, but they may also 
bo surpassingly foolish. Had no one dis- 
puted the established orthodoxy of the past, 
we should have had no advancement in 
science, and no reformation in religion. We 
should even now be believing that the earth 
is a flat surface, that there are no antipodes, 
that the stars are set in a solid firmament, 
that witches ride on broomsticks, and that 
the moon is about as large as the sun ! Many 
of the established doctrines of to-day were 
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the heresies of yesterday, and the orthodoxy of 
one communion is the heterodoxy of another. 
Let then to orthodoxy be accorded a reason- 
able deference, but by no means a blind sub- 
mission. Let its truths be welcomed ; let its 
errors be discovered and exposed. 

What is insisted upon here is not that 
authority should be discarded, but that 
people should recognise the fact that 
authorities differ, and that to their own 
private judgment, after all, they must 
necessarily have final recourse, whether it 
leads them to accept what authority lays 
down, or to reject and repudiate its guidance. 
If a man, after having made the best use he 
can of his thought and reflection, can 
honestly and sincerely believe any human 
authority to be infallible, then, as a common- 
sense man, he is perfectly and in reason 
justified in submitting himself, heart and 
soul, to its direction. But, be it carefully 
observed, he exercises private judgment in 
doing so. Even those who most loudly 
denounce private judgment in other people 
really exercise it themselves, and cannot help 
doing so, albeit they may not be aware of it. 
They exercise it, and continuously exercise 
it, in the very act of choosing to give it up. 
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What, therefore, they really condemn is not, 
as they imagine, private judgment, but those 
whom private judgment leads to a goal 
which is different from their own. A Roman 
Catholic may be acting quite reasonably and 
right, according to the light he has, in sub- 
mitting as he believes to an infallible Pope,, 
and an evangelical Protestant to an infallible 
Bible. Where, however, they are both often 
wrong is this — in supposing that truth — 
assuming they possess it — can ever be served 
by suppressing hostile opinions. Error may 
be propped up for a time in this way, but 
truth — never. Why then, in the name of in- 
telligence, should suppression ever be re- 
sorted to ? It looks as if men were wanting 
in confidence in their own cause when they 
adopt such a method to uphold it. Free dis- 
cussion may be, and certainly is, a deadly 
foe to error ; and hence, error shrinks fronL 
it and shuns it ; but it cannot be detrimental 
to truth. On the contrary truth boldly 
challenges opposition to do its worst, and the 
keener the conflict the more brilliantly does 
it afterwards shine out. Give it but a fair 
field and no favour, and you give it all that it 
asks for. However, whether you grant it that 
boon or not, succeed in the long run it inevit- 
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ably must by its own inherent strength. It is 
truly irrepressible, and invulnerable, and no 
power on earth can deal it a final death-blow. 
How faithless then is the policy of those who, 
while professing to believe that the cause 
they espouse is the mighty cause of truth, 
yet have so little confidence in its strength 
that they must needs protect it from danger 
by penal enactments. Error may require 
such safeguards, and has often, no doubt, 
been kept on its legs by means of them ; but 
what truth has ever benefited by the forcible 
suppression of opinions which conflict with 
it ? What truth can be named that would 
not progress more rapidly in the world in 
proportion as its merits were canvassed, and 
its supposed deficiencies discussed ? 

On all subjects whatever of interest to 
mankind the permission of free and un- 
fettered inquiry is desirable, but on no sub- 
jects can it be more needed than on questions 
-of morality and religion ; for they are of 
supreme importance, and should be investi- 
gated with the thoroughness that befits them. 
Criticism upon them of the severest kind, if 
conducted in a becoming spirit, should be 
welcomed and not dreaded ; refuted, if need 
be, but not tabooed. Truth, in the course of 
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nature, is bound to advance, whatever im- 
pediments may obstruct it, and error is bound 
to retreat before it, whatever means may be 
adopted to help it on. Leave both alone, and 
then truth will calmly win its way, and not,^ 
as has been too often the case in the world's 
history, amidst the flames of martyrdom,, 
and the carnage of battles. The expression 
of honest convictions on questions of re- 
ligion and morality which conflict with the 
received orthodoxies of the day should be 
permitted no longer to be trammelled. We 
have had quite enough of this sort of thing, 
and ought by this time to be weary of it- 
Of persecutions, whether great or little, we 
should be heartily ashamed. Truth must 
progress to benefit and bless mankind, do 
what we may against it. Let it pursue its 
course peaceably, and not be compelled to 
advance against an inglorious opposition 
which is powerless to put it down. 

No ; never should the expression of noble 
thoughts be stifled by ignoble resistance, or 
be met with any resistance whatever but that 
of fair and impartial argument. The world 
owes too much to what were novel opinions 
in the past to be able reasonably to desire to 
suppress by unjust methods what may be 
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novel opinions now. Let them be proclaimed 
by all means with the utmost freedom. If 
they are worth living they will live, try as 
men may to smother them oufc ; and if they 
are not worth living they will die, and be con- 
signed to the oblivion they deserve, however 
zealots may attempt to bolster them up* 
The Pharisee Gamaliel was a shrewd man in 
his generation, and spoke words of judicious 
advice, when he said to the persecutors of 
the apostles, " Refrain from these men, and 
let them alone ; for if this counsel or this 
work be of men it will come to nought ; but 
if it be of God ye cannot overthrow it, lest 
haply ye be found even to fight against 
God." Nothing can be gained by persecu- 
tion. In proportion as opinions are sound, 
and conducive to the welfare of humanity, 
they will necessarily prevail over those that 
are not so. They may have a hard fight of 
it at first to win their way against dominant 
errors, and afterwards, for many a long and 
weary year, may have the formidable force 
of inveterate prejudice to withstand; but 
nevertheless they must conquer ultimately. 
As the light of day will stream in through 
your window panes, when you have lowered 
the shutters which blocked it out, so will the 
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effulgence of divine wisdom illumine the re- 
cesses of our ignorance as the obstacles to its 
reception are removed. And removed they 
will be, one by one, as truth after truth re- 
ceives the meed of recognition. Servile 
superstition will pass away together with its 
sickly progeny, and the world as it grows 
older will grow wiser. 

11. The Wicked in Prosperity. 

Thus is Nature at all times, and in her own 
peculiar way, favouring everything that is 
good in its struggle for existence against evil, 
and urging men on, even in spite of them- 
selves, to their moral and religious advance- 
ment. And yet there are eminent authorities 
who tell us that in the course of the world 
we live in no moral purpose is discoverable. 
The Psalmiat at one time^ entertained such a 
notion as this, as he tells us in those words 
which are familiar to everybody in the 
Prayer Book version of the Psalms, " I do 
see the ungodly in such prosperity. They 
are in no peril of death, bat are lusty and 
strong. They come in no misfortune like 
other folk, neither are they plagued like 
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other men. Their eyes swell with fatness, 
and they do even what they lust. Lo, these 
^re the ungodly ; these prosper in the world, 
^nd these have riches in possession. Verily, 
then, I have cleansed my heart in vain, and 
washed my hands in innocency ; for all the 
'daylong have I been punished, and chastened 
•every morning." 

And there are many in these modern days 
who appear to hold a like opinion. Men no 
less distinguished in science and literature 
than Haeckel, Froude, and Lewes, have ex- 
pressed themselves to a similar effect. " The 
moral ordering of the world," says the first, 
•** is evidently a beautiful poem which is 
proved to be false by actual facts. None but 
the idealist scholar who closes his eyes to the 
real truth, or the priest who tries to keep 
Lis flock in ecclesiastical leading-strings can 
any longer tell the fable of the moral order- 
ing of the world. It exists neither in nature 
nor human life, neither in natural history nor 
in the history of civilization. The terrible 
and ceaseless Struggle for Existence gives the 
real impulse to the blind course of the world. 
A moral ordering and a purposive plan of 
the world can only be visible if the prevalence 
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of an immoral rule of the strongest, and un- 
designed organization, is entirely ignored."* 

And Froude, speaking of Lucan, says : — 
" Throughout his poem (the * PharsaUa') a 
confidence that the right ought to triumph 
struggles with a misgiving that in the ad- 
ministration of the universe no moral 
purpose is discoverable."t 

And in the same essay further on he writes : 
— " Men are taught to believe in an over- 
ruling Providence. They look for evidence 
of it, and they find that so far as human 
power extends over nature there are traces 
of a moral government ; but that it is such a 
government as man establishes for the pro- 
tection of society and nothing more. To 
what we call good and evil nature itself is^ 
indifferent ; and nature submits to man's 
control, not as he is just or unjust, believing 
or sceptical, but as he understands the laws^ 
by which the operations of nature are- 
directed. The piety of the captain does not 
save his ship from the reefs. He depends on 
his knowledge of navigation. Prayer does- 
not avert the pestilence, but an understand- 
ing of the conditions of health. The light- 

* " Evolation of Man," Vol. i, p. 111. 
t " Short Studies/' Vol. iii, p. 336. 
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ning strikes the church, but spares the gamb- 
ling-house provided with a conducting rod. 
Disease and misfortune, or the more mighty- 
visitations of the earthquake, the famine, 
the inundation, make no distinction between 
the deserving and the base. The house falls 
and spares the fool, whilst it cuts short a 
career which might have been precious to all 
mankind. This is the truth so far as ex- 
perience can teach; and only timidity, or 
ignorance, or a resolution, like that of Job's 
friends, to be more just than Grod can venture 
to deny it. And thus arises the dismayed 
exclamation which has burst in all ages from 
noble-minded men. Why are the wicked in 
such prosperity ? Not that they envy the 
wicked any miserable enjoyment which they 
may obtain for themselves, but because they 
see that all things come alike to all, and that 
there is no difference— that as it is with the 
wise man, so it is with the fool ; as with him 
that sacrifices, so with him that sacrifices not. 
The manifest disregard of moral distinctions 
discredits their confidence in Providence, and 
sends a shuddering misgiving through them 
that no such power as a moral Providence 
exists anywhere beyond themselves."* 

• " Short studies/' VoL ii, p. 345. 
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Now it may seem almost a presumptuous 
experiment to hazard any criticism on the 
foregoing vigorous passage; yet a few re- 
marks shall be ventured on. Froude, then, 
it is to be observed, allows that " so far as 
human power extends over nature *' — that is, 
of course, over the world we live in — " there 
^re traces of a moral government." Of 
whose moral government ? Of Grod's ? No, 
fiays Froude — not that of "an overruling 
Providence,'* but "such a government as 
man establishes for the protection of Society." 
Man then, at any rate, is admitted to be 
moral. But how did his morality originate ? 
Plainly, as has been already shown, by natural 
-evolution. Hence to nature and not to man 
himself is his morality due. And not only 
fio, but as natural evolution is perpetually in 
progress, and man's moral conceptions are 
^adually being bettered and elevated by 
natural means, it follows that nature not only 
originated, but is also continuously improv- 
ing his moral state. 

Again, Froude says, ** To what we call 
good and evil, nature itself is indifferent." 
It is undeniable that a pious captain's piety 
will not save his ship if he is incompetent to 
ieep it off the reefs, and that an impious 
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captain s impiety will not doom his barque 
to destruction if he adopts the right measures 
to keep it safe. Such examples as this, 
however — and they might be multiplied of 
course to any extent — prove nothing mora 
than that Nature's laws are unchangeable and 
inexorable, and that they are never arbitrarily 
and capriciously altered on any plea what- 
ever. They most certainly do not prove that 
" Nature is indifferent to what we call good 
and evil." On the contrary, we have seen 
that nature has evolved what we call, good,, 
and that she is promoting its growth per- 
petually. 

It has often been said that nature is in- 
different to the welfare of individuals, be thev 
good or bad ; that she works for the progress 
and preservation of the race of men in the 
mass without any regard to the units that 
compose it. There is a sense in which this 
is true, and there is a sense also in which it 
is false. If it be meant that nature never 
specially interposes for the welfare of any 
individuals whatever, the statement is true ; 
but if it be meant that nature does not work 
at all for the benefit of individuals the 
statement is false. We say *' Nature " never 
specially interposes, but let us rather employ 
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the term " God," for although in some cases 
in comraoa conversation the two terms are 
used interchangeably, yet they by no means 
in all cases convey to men's minds the same 
identical meaning. Men certainly by the 
term Nature often mean what is utterly in- 
distinguishable from what they would mean 
if they used the term God ; and by so using 
the term Nature they identify — and rightly 
so — the operations of nature with the opera- 
tions of God. But although they thus fre- 
quently identify the operations of nature 
with the operations of God, they by no means 
■equally frequently identify the operations of 
God with the operations of nature. All the 
things which nature does they regard as the 
works of God ; but all the things that God 
does they do not equally regard as the works 
of nature. And yet why should they not ? 
The reason is plain, and it is this, — that they 
have certain crude notions lingering as sur- 
vivals in their minds that God is somethino: 
outside nature — something extra-natural or 
super-natural, and not the very life and soul 
of nature itself. Hence they speakof certain 
events as being supernatural ; and if they do 
not believe actually in miracles and prodigies 
to the same extent as their forefathers, they 
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yet believe in special providences, and special 
interpositions which partake of a supernatural 
character. And such events they specifically 
describe as wrought not by nature but by 
God. And yet what event that ever happens 
to them is brought about by any other means 
whatever than by natural causes? Any 
event that ever really occurred was produced 
by natural means, and by nothing else. 
Thus, to say that an event was brought about 
by nature, or to say that it was brought 
about by God, really comes to the same thing 
— though in certain cases the one form of ex- 
pression, from familiar usage, is more appro- 
priate than the other. But be it borne in 
mind that when we say that the works of God 
.are identical with the works of nature, and 
the works of nature with the works of God, 
we merely state a fact that is evident, and d o 
not say that God is nature or nature God — a 
.statement which our commonsense and re- 
ligious feelings would alike condemn. We 
simply assert, what we plainly perceive, that 
God works in and through the vast material 
universe, that it is vivified by His Spirit, and 
is an eternal manifestation of His life. 

It has been erroneously contended — we 
were remarking just now — that nature — or 
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let US say Grod — is utterly indifEerent to the 
welfare of individuals, and that, whether they 
are virtuous or vicious, He treats them all 
alike, " making His sun to rise on the evil and 
on the good, and sending rain on the just 
and on the unjust." It has been averred 
that whilst He promotes the preservation and 
advancement of the mass, He is totally re- 
gardless of the fate of units. There is, as 
we observed, a sense in which this is true, 
and a sense also in which it is not true. If 
it be meant that God is not perpetually inter- 
posing with special and capricious providences 
to protect the virtuous from destruction or 
from ill, the assertion is unquestionably true ; 
but if it be meant that God does not as a 
fact, and on the whole, work for the advan- 
tage of individuals who are righteous, the 
assertion is palpably false. We have already 
seen that God — we used previously the term 
nature — is making all things tend to promote 
the welfare of the fittest and the best. In- 
telligence, physical good qualities, and right- 
eousness, are manifestly being favoured in 
the struggle for existence against their 
opposites. By this means men in the aggre- 
gate are being pushed on, so to speak, to 
further improvement. But, surely, what- 
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improves the condition and character of the 
mass improves necessarily the condition and 
character of the units that compose it. In 
this way are individuals cared for, and thus 
their progress is secured. The aim of nature 
or of God — employ whichever term may seem 
most appropriate — ^is the advancement of the 
race, and so of the individuals of the race. 
The unit is benefited by the progress of the 
whole. Thus, speaking generally, the people 
who compose the British nation are individ- 
ually better off, both materially and morally, 
than at any previous period ; their creature- 
comforts are greater — as the merest glance 
at history will show — and greater also are 
their virtues. 

Now surely all this does not look as if 
nature, or nature's God, was indifferent ta 
morality in individuals. And the facts of re- 
tribution and of conscience tell the same tale. 
Individuals so generally meet, sooner or 
later, with punishment in some shape or 
another for any crimes or misdemeanours they 
may commit, that it was the observation of a 
Eoman poet — 

** Baro anteoedentem scelestum 
Deseruit pede p8Bua.claudo. ' 

Even if the law cannot touch him, still, if a. 

G 
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man does what in the eyes of other men, and 
in the court of his own conscience, is mean, 
and base, and dishonourable, a penalty pretty 
surely awaits him in the course of nature. 
Thus Emerson goes so far as to say, " Every 
crime is punished, every virtue rewarded, 
every wrong redressed — in silence and cer- 
tainty. What we call retribution is the 
universal necessity." * 

We spoke of conscience as the conceptions 
that every man has in his mind of right and 
wrong. Now, if a man does any severe 
violence to those conceptions he must 
assuredly sufEer the consequence. The re- 
membrance of having done so will come back 
to him by-and-bye, and it will harass and 
torment him. In popular language, his con- 
science will smite him, and he will experience 
in all their bitterness the feelings of shame 
and remorse ; whereas, on the other hand, a 
man conscious of high and noble aims will 
hold up his head amidst all reverses — 

'* Si fraotus illabatnr orbis 
Impavidum ferient minse.'* 

Again Froude says, " Nature submits to 
man's control, not as he is just or unjust, 
Relieving or sceptical, but as he understands 

* Essay on Compensation. 
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the laws by which the operations of nature 
are conducted." Nature submits to man's 
control ! The expression, no doubt, is sanc- 
tioned by usage, but is none the less entirely 
at variance with fact. Man is always obliged 
to submit to nature's control, and not nature 
to man's. He is a part of nature, placed by 
stern necessity beneath the domination of her 
laws, and cannot do otherwise than succumb 
to them. 

But may not a man, it may be asked, resist 
by wrong conduct the laws of nature — as, 
for example, when he transgresses the rules 
of health by surfeiting, or drunkenness, or 
dissipation, or excessive mental or bodily 
exertion ? Conventionally, no doubt, he is 
said to do so ; but, after all, the true state of 
the case is this — that, when he does wrong, 
lie does not resist, as is supposed, the laws of 
nature — for it is impossible that he can resist 
them, or escape from their control — but that 
the laws of nature resist him. They find him 
out, and — may be — punish him severely. 

We spoke just now of the late Mr. Gr. W. 
Lewes as apparently holding, like Froude and 
Haeckel, that in nature there is no moral 
purpose. " Nature," he wrote, " which is 
not moral, cherishes the strong, and pitifully 
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destroys the weak.''* He might just as well 
have said that the solar system is not moral. 
Of course, as a mere conglomeration of in-^ 
sensate matter, moral it certainly is not. But 
the point is this, that we see in nature some- 
thing that is moral, — something, as Mr. 
Matthew Arnold expressed it, that " makes^ 
for righteousness," and has evolved and is 
improving morality; for that morality has 
been evolved, and is being improved — by 
nature, we need no further proof than the 
existence amongst us of such excellent men 
as was the late Mr. Lewes himself. 

Examples of what we have been sayings 
with regard to nature's method of promoting 
the welfare of individuals by promoting the 
welfare of the mass, may be seen in the case 
of all civilised and progressive nations. As 
they have improved in condition — morally, 
intellectually, and materially — the individuals 
which compose them, speaking generally^ 
have necessarily shared in their advancement.. 

But some communities — some communities 
of savages, for instance — are retrogressing 
and decadent. Is not nature, however she 
may favour others, altogether indifferent ta 
their welfare, and, therefore, altogether in- 

* «* Fortnightly Review," Jnae, 1878. 
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different also to the welfare of the individuals 
who compose them ? Well, that nature does 
not promote the increase of savage and de- 
cadent nations, to the hindrance of nations 
better qualified to live, is plain enough. By 
natural and inexorable law the best must suc- 
ceed all the world over. But if nature is 
really working for the progress and improve- 
ment of mankind as a whole, as undoubtedly 
and demonstrably she is, she can hardly with 
justice be said to be indifferent to the welfare 
of any. It is, however, to the welfare of the 
whole that she primarily looks. If the preser- 
vation of savage communities would contribute 
to the welfare of the whole, then by natural 
law savage communities would be preserved ; 
but if not, by slow degrees they must be 
■superseded. But that the condition generally 
of the individuals which compose such savage 
tribes is made in the very smallest percepti- 
We degree worse by such gradual extinction, 
there is no evidence to show. On the con- 
trary, we may reasonably believe that it is 
made better, — that the fewer they become, 
the freer and happier thpy become, and that 
the more numerous they are, the more neces- 
sarily must they be wretched and enslaved. 
Thus, look at the matter how we mVl^ \^ 
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cannot be proved that nature is indifferent ta 
individuals, although indeed, their welfare 
is secured by no fitful and spasmodic inter- 
positions, but by the steady operation of un- 
changeable laws on which we may confidingly 
depend. 

And as with the individuals of barbarous 
tribes of men, so with the individuals of races- 
of savage animals. Although they must recede, 
and become extinguished as civilised man ad- 
vances, they are none the worse for it, and 
civilised man is all the better. 

Nature's aim, it has been said, is primarily 
the good of society, not of individuals ; yet, in 
promoting the good of society she necessarily 
promotes also the advantage of individuals- 
This we see very clearly exemplified in the 
case of those races of men which happen to be 
progressively increasing and improving. And 
in the case of races of men which are not mcr eas- 
ing and improving, but are gradually dying 
out — as well as in the case of savage animals^ 
in a like condition — we have seen that, in 
consequence of the decadence or diminution of 
the race, there is no reason whatever to 
believe that any individual of the race, speak- 
ing generally, suffers the very smallest injury^ 
Nature, therefore, cannot be justly said to be 
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indifferent to the welfare of individuals, 
though, indeed, she promotes their interest 
in her own way, and has not thought fit to 
avail herself 6f the counsel of those sage 
objectors to her system, who, no doubt, have 
arrived at the conviction that in the plenitude 
of their wisdom they could easily have de- 
vised a better. 



12. DiMiNisHiNO Agency op Natural 

Selection. 

During vast ages of the distant past the 
process of natural selection and the survival 
of the fittest must have played an incalcula- 
bly important part in developing the various 
species of animals and plants that occupy 
the earth ; but its agency as a means, of pro- 
moting progress and development in all the 
higher departments of animal life, excepting 
that of man, is operative no longer. It is 
entirely restricted now to furthering the ad- 
vancement and improvement of the human 
race alone. This is a very remarkable fact. 
Man has got so far ahead in the struggle for 
existence of all competitors — and the more 
he advances the more he will outstrip them — 
that no other animal has the shade of a 
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chance left of superseding him anywhere over 
the whole surface of the globe. He is 
facile princeps^ and the acknowledged ruler of 
the world. Nature's efforts, for millenniums 
past, have been increasingly concentrated on 
his progress. Hence he has, so to speak, run 
away from all rivals, and distanced them 
completely in the race. And the space 
between him and them will inevitably become 
wider as time advances, the higher types of 
men continuously improving, age after age, 
and the lower types, one by one, dying away 
and becoming obliterated. This accounts, to a 
very great extent, for the enormous chasm 
that there is now between the intelligence of 
man and that of the highest of the animals 
beneath him. 

Nature's supreme aim, so far as the world 
we are now living in is concerned, is the de- 
velopment and improvement of the human 
race. All other ends she subordinates to this. 
Individuals may suffer in the process, but the 
condition of the mass is bettered. And as the 
mass is bettered, so the condition of the in- 
dividuals that compose it is bettered as well. 
This we see plainly enough in the case of 
man. But in the case of any of the higher 
animals beneath him no similar improvement 
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is discernible ; no progress whatever through 
natural selection and the survival of the 
fittest is any longer to be found amongst 
them. Savage animals of prey but barely 
keep themselves in existence, much less im- 
prove. And even if they did improve through 
natural causes, in strength, or ferocity, or 
craft, their exterminatiou by man in his own 
self-defence would only the more speedily be 
effected. And as to domestic animals, so de- 
generated have they become, that without the 
aid of man they could not maintain them- 
selves at all, but live on from day to day to 
provide food for his appetite, or to be the 
islaves of his pleasures or behests. Thus has 
nature in her benign intelligence evolved 
man, brought him to a condition of dominant 
pre-eminence, and left him alone progressive 
amongst all the higher animals of the earth. 

13. Dignity of Matter. 

And now we are perhaps in a position to 
realise more fully than we have hitherto done 
how wonderful a thing is Matter. It is from 
all eternity, and is the sole cause that science 
knows of all existing things. By familiar 
usage, as has been already observed, we 
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often employ the works of God and the work^ 
of nature as interchangeable expressions. 
We might with even greater propriety, did 
usage sanction it, employ the terms God and 
matter interchangeably; for whatever can 
be predicated as having been done by God,, 
can equally be predicated as having been done 
by matter — by matter alone as we know it in 
its ever active, ever operating condition. It- 
has produced everything that our senses tell 
of — everything that we see, everything that 
we hear, everything that we feel. It is the 
originator of all that we call nature ; of all 
that we call the universe, of all that we call 
creation. All living plants, all living animals, 
all things intelligent and unintelligent, all 
things moral and unmoral, all hills and moun- 
tains, all valleys and woods, all vegetation 
with which the face of the landscape is sa 
charmingly clothed, all beasts and cattle, 
worms and feathered fowls, all beings what- 
soever, including man himself — all — all,, 
viewed from the standpoint of materialism, 
are but the effects of which energising matter 
is the cause. Of energising matter, be it re- 
peated, for of matter that is dead, motion- 
less, and inoperative, as has before been said^ 
we simply know nothing. 
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14. Belief in God a Eational Necessity. 

The inquiry returns, Why is Matter opera- 
tive ? Physical science can give us no answer. 
It can tell us that it is eternal and indes- 
tructible ; it can tell us that it is the ever- 
acting cause — so far as physical science can 
trace causes — of all existing things. It can 
tell us something of what it is, and much of 
what it does, but it can tell us no more. It 
cannot tell us why it is what it is, nor why 
it works as it works. We see that it works 
with undeviating precision, that it works in- 
telligently, and that it works morally. But 
why ? What is the cause of its so working ? 
for a cause of its so working there must of 
course be. What is that cause? Well; 
physical science, as we have said, is incapable 
of telling us, for the information we require 
lies entirely beyond the limits of its sphere. 
Hence, physics failing us, we are driven, as a 
rational necessity, to have recourse to meta- 
physics. In other words, we must make a 
metaphysical assumption to account for the 
phenomena observed. Stop short at physics, 
and you have no alternative but either to be 
an atheist, or to make matter — \^ laical ^^V^^^s^x.-- 
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fically speaking is the cause of all things — 
God. But if you cannot believe either in 
atheism, or in the godship of matter — and it 
is truly astonishing that any reasonable man 
can see anything but falsehood either in the 
one hypothesis or the other — then of neces- 
sity you are constrained to confess that there 
must be a mysterious something which is not 
matter ; you- are obliged by the inexorable 
laws of thought to adopt the only inference 
that remains to you — metaphysical though it 
be — -and to confess that co-existent with eternal 
matter there must exist an eternal God ; for 
matter cannot reasonably be conceived to be 
what it is — the acting, moving, intelligently 
and morally operating entity that it is — ^with- 
out this assumption. And physical science, 
surely, affords us a most ample base on which 
to found this ratiotial conclusion, or — ^if you 
prefer so to call it — this metaphysical theory. 
It points out to us the wonders that matter 
does — wonders absolutely unaccounted for on 
any other supposition. It tells us that all 
the marvels that surround us are indisputably 
due to its activity. And so, truly, they are ; 
but why ? Why but because God pervades 
it, vivifies it, and operates everywhere by 
means of it? Thus materialism, rightly 
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viewed, fully justifies — nay absolutely neces- 
sitates — ^in every man who is alive to the 
knowledge of our times, and whose mind i^ 
Tinwarped by prejudice, a belief in the exis- 
tence and agency of an eternal Grod. 

15. Belief in Force no Substitute eor 

Belief in God. 

It may be objected that whilst we have been 
describing matter as the cause of all things 
— which from a physical point of view it 
certainly is — we have left out of our reckon- 
ing the agency of " force," and have assumed 
instead the agency of Grod. It may be said 
that, Since we have the forces of nature to 
fall back upon, we need no hypothesis of the- 
being of a God at all. Do we not ? Well ; 
let us see. We talk of the forces of nature ; 
but what are they ? Now it may be readily 
allowed that such expressions as " the forces 
of nature " are very convenient forms of 
speech. It may freely be granted that it is 
very convenient to be able to speak of the 
force which impels the winds, that shivers 
the forest trees, or that causes the vibrations 
of the earthquake. It is very convenient, too, 
to be able to speak of the natural forces as- 
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producing the germination of seeds, the 
multiplication of animals and plants, and the 
movement of atoms. But after all what are 
they — these forces of nature that we so con- 
stantly speak of ? Why, in truth, regarded 
as anything more than a mere artifice of 
thought and language ; regarded as anything 
otherwise than a convenient form of words 
by which to express our sense of the impres- 
sions which physical phenomena make upon 
us, they are absolutely nothing. And the 
same, of course, may be said of force re- 
garded not as this or that natural force in 
particular, but as the sum of the natural 
forces. It has no existence. It is a mere 
metaphysical abstraction. And not only so, 
but a metaphysical abstraction of an utterly 
misleading kind ; for, be it remembered, by 
force, in the sense in which we are now speak- 
ing of it, is not meant God, but blind unin- 
telligent energy. Of the existence of such a 
force as this, assuredly, there is no evidence 
at all ; for if the things of nature indicate 
anything at all, they manifestly indicate that 
they are controlled intelhgently. A belief in 
l)lind force is surely, therefore, no rational 
substitute for a belief in God. In truth, 
however, of this blind force that men speak 
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of they know, and can know, absolutely 
nothing. It is a mere abstraction and has 
no concrete existence. In short it is nothing 
at all. Matter in motion is all that our 
senses perceive. Of force as something dis- 
tinct from matter we know absolutely nothing. 
Heat, for instance, has been described as a 
form of motion. But a form of motion of 
what ? Why, of course, of particles of matter. 
And so of the other so-called forces. They 
are nothing in themselves. They are simply 
diverse forms of the movements of matter. 
When — to use the language of convention — 
-a force, described as correlated to another 
force, is said to be transformed into it, all 
that really happens is a change or transference 
of motion in particles of matter ! So much 
for the substantiality of force ; so much for 
the irrational assumption which some would 
^eem to prefer to the only assumption which 
is rational at all — that of the being of a God. 

16. God Personal although Ubiquitous. 

But if God is to be conceived of as per- 
vading all matter, and operating as the spirit 
jof motion and life in every corner of the 
4iniverse, we are landed, it may be said, in a 
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Tagne pantheism totally inconsistent with any 
notions that can be formed of God as a 
personal being. If God be ubiquitous, it is 
asked, how can he possibly be personal ? And 
yet there can be no doubt that people of un- 
questionable intelligence regard him both as 
one and the other. They hold, at one and 
the same time, both the ubiquity and the 
personality of the divine Being. Are they 
unreasonable in this? Well, whether they 
are so or not depends entirely on what they 
mean by the expression " personal." If they 
mean by it that God's personality is precisely 
and in all respects similar to that of an in- 
dividual human being living and walking on 
the earth, then, of course, they have no more 
reason to regard God as ubiquitous than they 
have to believe in the ubiquity of a human 
being. His personality, on that view of it,, 
would unquestionably exclude his ubiquity^ 
As an individual human being could not be,, 
at one and the same time, in more places 
than one, no more could such a personal 
God. 

But is not this very much the notion of 
the personality of God that prevailed in 
ancient ages ? Take, for example, the open- 
ing chapters of the book of Genesis, and they 
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plainly lead us to infer that the ancient 
Israelites must have had exceedingly anthro- 
pomorphic views of their Deity, that they 
must have regarded him as of human form, 
albeit of superhuman dimensions. They 
imaged their Grod after their own bodily 
similitude, and then fondly flattered them- 
selves that their God had imaged them in 
his! 

To such men, of course, the personality of 
God was a very literal reality ; but it is to be 
observed that they had no ideas, as men now 
have, of his ubiquity. When he was in 
heaven he was not on earth, and when on 
earth he was not in heaven, and when in 
this part of the earth he was not in that, at 
one and the same moment. Undoubtedly, im 
later times, as the Scriptures abundantly 
testify, more enlightened opinions prevailedi 
amongst the Hebrew people, but that suchi 
were their earlier conceptions there can be no 
question. 

But anthropomorphic terms have outlived 1 
anthropomorphic ideas. We still speak of 
the eye of God, the hand of God, the face of * 
God; but — believing as we do in no cor-, 
porealized divinity — we use such expressions . 
in as purely a metaphorical sense as wheji.^^c 
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talk of the features of the landscape or the 
fury of the storm. It was not so, however, 
with men of old time — who pictured God as 
working and resting like themselves, as 
smelling with his nostrils the savour of 
sacrifices, and walking in a garden in the 
cool of the day. 

Is the term " person,*' as applied to God, 
to be regarded as similarly metaphorical? 
If so, cadit qucestio ; for a God who is per- 
sonal only in a metaphorical sense, cannot, of 
course, be personal in any literal reality at 
all. 

But it is, surely, not in any such a figura- 
tive sense as this that intelligent people 
intend to speak when they speak of the 
personality of God. They may speak me- 
taphorically when they use such expressions as 
the hand of God, or the face of God, or even 
the word of God, but they do not usually 
speak thus metaphorically when they speak 
of the person of God. They believe that 
God really and truly is personal, just as much 
as any individual man can be. They believe 
in his ubiquity, and yet also they believe in 
iis literal personality. 

Eegarding, then, the terra person as applied 
to God, as intended to be taken in a literal 
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sense, the question to be answered is, How- 
can He be literally and truly a personal being, 
and yet at the same time be everywhere ? 
Can a person, under any notion of the word 
whatever, be viewed as ubiquitous ? Now a 
man's personality, as commonly conceived, is 
a bodily personality. That, of course, cannot 
be everywhere at once. God's personality, 
however, it must be remembered, which is 
conceived by intelligent people to be every- 
where at once, is not a bodily personality at 
all, but a spiritual personality. It will be 
said, perhaps, that what is incorporeal cannot 
be personal. This, however, is by no means 
the case. The idea of a body is not so abso- 
lutely necessary to the idea of a person that 
the one cannot be conceived of as existing 
without the other. It is true the idea of per- 
sonality must adhere to something ; but then 
that something need not be a bodily some- 
thing. That God is something must be taken 
for granted, however incapable we may be of 
narrowly defining what that something is. If 
we believe that God exists, and that He has a 
will which operates intelligently and morally, 
we have surely everything that is necesary to 
justify our speaking of His personality. In 
fact, we cannot say, God does this or that. 
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without implying by our very words, and by 
the very literal sense in which we intend to 
employ the words, that God is a personal 
agent. True, the expression '" personal '* 
may be anthropomorphic — a term drawn from 
human analogy — but it is yet in no figurative 
sense that we apply it to the Deity. God's 
personality is, to every devout mind, the most 
real and literal personality conceivable. The 
whole universe is the display of His personal 
action. Terms taken from the nomenclature^ 
of the different parts of the human body 
civilized men have long ago ceased, except 
metaphorically, to apply to God ; but they 
apply, and rightly so, very literally to Him 
indeed such expressions as " will," " power,'* 
and "intelligence" — expressions which as 
much imply the will, power, and intelligence 
of a personal God, as will, power, and in- 
telligence imply personality when applied to- 
a human being. The intelligence displayed 
in the glorious universe is truly as much 
the intelligence of a personal God, as the 
intelligence which any man evinces in his 
daily actions is the intelligence of a personal 
man. In fact it is an absolute necessity of 
logical thought to predicate personality of 
God, and a pantheism which denies it is — 'pro- 
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ianto — atheism. It confesses, indeed, as 
Teason imperatively demands, that all things 
are full of God, and therefore differs essen- 
tially from blank and godless unbelief ; but 
-still it is nature-worship rather than God- 
worship, a deification of the Cosmos rather 
than a recoofnition of the Theos. 



17. The Biblical Account of the Creation. 

We have spoken above of all things around 
us as having been produced by a process of 
evolution. Do we then deny Creation ? Un- 
questionably the popular notion of it — the 
notion, namely, that all things were brought 
into being ** out of nothing " — is absolutely 
and entirely unthinkable. Such a creation 
by no possibility could have occurred. When 
the Bible represents God as summoning the 
world into being from utter nonentity, as 
'^^ creating *' it — in the first and proper sense 
of that expression — it is, of course, no more 
to be taken as scientifically or philosophically 
correct than when it depicts him as talking 
with Moses, or camping with the hosts of 
Israel. It simply uses language, and ex- 
presses conceptions, which were popularly 
<5urrent at the time. 
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It is not, however, surely, in the mere 
letter of the simple but sublime account of 
the Creation in the book of Genesis that its 
value as a sacred document consists, but 
rather in the deep, eternal truth which under- 
lies its literal significance. And what is that? 
What but that for which we have all along 
been contending — that the whole universe is 
due to the power of God, that it was planned 
by His wisdom, and has been developed in 
accordance with His will ? It may not state 
that grand and everlasting verity in language 
of scientific precision, but it states it — and it 
states it admirably — in the form that was best 
adapted for the people of the time. And for 
this, assuredly, no fault can reasonably be 
found with it. 

Instruction, as every one knows, is often 
best and most easily conveyed to the minds 
of children by means of pictures. And so^ 
in the childhood of human history, mankind 
learnt some of their best and most exalted 
lessons by a mode of pictorial representation,^ 
Thus the description of the Creation, as given 
in Genesis, is a series of imaginary views. 
The highly abstract doctrine of the existence 
of a God had to be instilled into uncultivated 
minds. But how could they be made to rea- 
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lize it at all except in a concrete form ? Hence, 
as a needful expedient, the Almighty is per- 
sonified in human figure. The universe, too, 
needed to be explained as solely due to his 
wonder-working power. Its creation, there- 
fore, is depicted in a graphic narrative as 
having been accomplished by God in six suc- 
cessive days ; after which, having become 
thoroughly exhausted with His' labours. He 
rested for refreshment on the seventh. Each 
day's work is introduced with scenic effect. 
First comes forth the brilliant light of day. 
Next the solid firmament is fixed in its posi- 
tion. Then grass clothes the land with 
verdure, and trees yielding fruit appear upon 
the stage. Afterwards in the grand arch of 
the stately firmament are placed the glitter- 
ing stars, and amongst them two lights of 
greater effulgence than the rest — the sun to 
rule the day, and the moon to run her course 
by night. On the fifth day appear the fishes 
and the fowls, and on the sixth the beasts 
and creeping things. Lastly — crowning all — 
comes forth man, the masterpiece of the 
Creation, fashioned in the very image of the 
Creator Himself. 

Now, of course, no part of all this is to be 
taken as literal history ; but there is truth. 
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as has been remarked, underlying it — the 
grand truth, which commends itself to every 
reflecting mind that the glorious universe is 
verily a work of God. The narrative, indeed, 
though put forth as a record of facts, is purely 
a product of imagination. It is, however, 
none the less valuable for that, and none the 
less full of interest. It tells us what devout 
Israelites in primitive days thought about 
God. And, be it remembered, what they 
thought about God — in other words, early 
Hebrew Monotheism — is the germ from which 
has been evolved what is thought about God 
now by the most enlightened nations of the 
earth. 

18. Spontaneous Generation. 

So much for the account of the Creation, as 
detailed in the book of Genesis. And now to 
revert once more to the modern doctrine of 
Evolution. If it be true^ as there is every 
reason to believe it is, then, as a necessary 
corollary, what is commonly spoken of as 
" spontaneous generation " must at one time 
or another have occurred. The term, indeed, 
is hardly the fittest that might have been 
amplojed to express what is meant by it. 
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That generation goes on, as it were, spon- 
iianeously, is acknowledged by all. What is 
meant, however, by the expression is, not 
that life goes on spontaneously, which is 
ananifest enough, but that at some previous 
period of the world's history it must have 
•commenced spontaneously, or that it com- 
;mence8 spontaneously in certain cases now. 
'The term, as usually understood, applies to 
the first origin of life, and not to its con- 
tinuation. Of course, what continues to go 
•on spontaneously need not necessarily have 
ibegun spontaneously. Our contention here, 
nevertheless, is that as life manifestly 
goes on spontaneously, so, at some time 
or another, it spontaneously commenced; 
that it was brought about by no special fiat 
of Jehovah, but was evolved — was " created," 
if the word maybe so used — ^by the regular 
'Operation of the laws of Nature ; that thus 
living beings of a very humble type, count- 
less ages ago, first made their appearance in 
the world ; and, finally, that from such lowly 
creatures have been developed, through the 
process of descent with modification going 
on for an incalculable period, all the various 
living things with which the earth we dwell 
upon abounds* 
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That life is Landed on spontaneously from 
generation to generation by nature's 
automatic activity is, of course, in itself no 
actual proof that it so commenced. Still, if 
not an actual proof that it so commenced, it 
at least affords a reasonable presumption that 
it may have so commenced. What goes on 
spontaneously we may presume to have com- 
menced spontaneously, unless there is evi- 
dence to the contrary. In the case before us 
there is no such evidence at all. Hence, 
since life goes on spontaneously, the pre- 
sumption that it so commenced holds good. 
That nature's activity is purely spontaneous 
orautomaticisplaintoeverybody. If, then, life 
on the earth is due to the operation of nature, 
it is reasonably to be presumed that it must 
have commenced spontaneously at some 
period or another of antecedent time, and 
that it could have commenced in no other 
manner whatever. 

But, it may be objected, if the fact that 
life goes on spontaneously may be taken as a 
presumption that it so commenced, would it 
not be just as reasonable to say that a watch's 
going automatically was a presumption that 
it commenced to go automatically without 
anjbody^a winding it up ? Certainly not, for 
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we have evidence enough to convince us that 
watches never go without having been wound 
up, and that when wound up they do not go 
for an indefinite time, like the wonderful 
works of Nature, but speedily come to a 
standstill. But in other respects the cases 
are by no means parallel. Watches are not 
parts of those who wind them up, as all 
living things are parts of Nature. That 
Nature acts spontaneously is evident enough. 
That she must have so acted ages and ages 
before any living things existed on the earth 
is likewise indubitable. And equally sure is 
it that she must have acted spontaneously 
when animated creatures first came into 
being. Spontaneous generation is an 
absolutely necessary deduction from the 
acknowledged principle of evolution. If we 
deny that there are ever any cases of spon- 
taneous generation now, we must still allow, 
if we accept the doctrine of evolution, that 
cases of spontaneous generation most cer- 
tainly must have been brought about in 
primeval ages. However, that instances of 
spontaneous generation do not happen now 
is by no means evident. On the contrary, if 
we are to believe Dr. Bastian, there are ex- 
ceedingly strong grounds for tTcie o^m\oTi\)cL^V 
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in the lowest strata of animal and vegetable 
life cases of spontaneous generation in incon- 
ceivable multitudes are daily and hourly 
occurring. That what is conventionally 
spoken of as the Creation — ^namely, the whole 
universe of things as we see them — ^is the 
work of God, is not for a moment here dis- 
puted. All that is asserted — and, assuredly, 
there is nothing irreligious in the assertion — 
is this, that it was produced by God by no 
theatrical manufacturing of a week's dura- 
tion, but in the course of immeasurable ages 
by the slow, majestic, and never-ceasing pro- 
cess of gradual evolution. From beginning 
to end it is the work of Nature, and from be- 
ginning to end it is the work of God. 

19. Evolution of Man. 

But the difficulty, it will be said, of accept- 
ing the Doctrine of Evolution lies in the fact 
that it implies — as of course it does — the 
evolution of human beings as well as of the 
lower animals. It is contended that whereas 
the Bible relates that man's body was formed 
out of the dust of the earth, and that after 
that a living soul was breathed into it, the 
doctrine of evolution deprives men of souls 
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altogether by making them out to be 
descended from non-human progenitors. 

But why should it be so hastily assumed 
that his non-human progenitors must have 
been creatures destitute of souls ? That 
man has a soul is manifest enough. The 
wonderful mental and physical powers that 
he gives outward and visible evidence of as 
clearly imply that he is possessed of a per- 
sonal soul as the marvels of the universe 
imply the existence of a personal God. That 
animals, too, immediately below man in in- 
tellectual capability have souls is little less 
apparent. And why should we stop here ? 
What reason is there for assuming that any 
animals whatever — even the very lowest of 
all — have no souls ? It seems a much more 
appropriate question to ask. What animals 
have not souls, than what animals have ; for 
all animals, just as does man himself — though 
in a less degree of course — display activities 
which can only be accounted for on the- 
metaphysical assumption that something 
spiritual or immaterial co-exists and co- 
operates with their material organisms. 

But when it is contended that the men of 
to-^ay are descended from non-human an- 
cestors, it should be remembered \)\i^\) XXi^'^^^ 
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ancestors are so very remote that any con-, 
siderations of our kinship to them, assuredly, 
need cause us no very serious disquietude. 
Still, that beings of a semi-human sort would 
be extremely repulsive to look upon, if we 
could see them with our bodily eyes actually 
standing before us, may without any difficulty 
be imagined. Should we call them human 
or non-human? Suppose our ancestors 
— say — of ten thousand generations ag^o 
could, at the present moment, be brought 
face to face into our presence, the chances 
probably are that we should regard them with 
averted gaze, and experience within us an 
irresistibly strong inclination to repudiate 
their relationship. But go back ten thousand 
generations further still, and behold the dis- 
tant ancestors of the above-named hideous 
savages ! Whether you would call them 
human or not human, men or mongrels, 
at any rate such were the progeni- 
tors of the races of mankind. And what 
were their progenitors of a remoter era still ? 
But we will not pursue the speculation. 
Those who desire to take it up may be con- 
fidently referred for an ample store of sug- 
gestive thoughts to the interesting and in- 
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:genious treatise of Professor Haeckel. * 
The J, probably, will not agree with all that 
is advanced in it, but will assuredly be the 
wiser for its study. 

Without defining what the soul is, still, as 
a necessity of reflection, we are compelled to 
assume its existence — the existence of some- 
thing, call it what you will, that makes a 
living human body differ from a human body 
that is dead. And by parity of reasoning 
the lower animals have souls likewise. As- 
suming this to be the case, there is no more 
difficulty in conceiving men to have descended 
from indefinitely distant progenitors who 
were not exactly what we should call human, 
than there is in believing that they are imme- 
diately descended from fathers and mothers 
of form and intelligence very little varying 
from their own. Unless we maintain that 
-every man's individual soul is a separate 
creation — an opinion for which there is not 
the remotest shade of probability, much less 
of proof — then we must necessarily hold, not 
only that a man's body, but that his soul too, 
comes to him by descent through previously 
existing organisms ; immediately through the 

* On " The Involution of Man.'* 
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previously existing living organisms of his^ 
parents, and more remotely, if evolution is 
true, through previously existing living 
organisms of a mucli humbler grade of 
development. Nay, we must trace his pro- 
genitors backwards, through mammals and 
amphibians and ascidians, up to the very first 
dawn of life on the surface of the earth, and 
confess that he is lineally descended, botk 
soul and body, from the very lowest of vital 
organisms which nature must originally have 
produced by her own spontaneous energy. 

Evidences of physical evolution are 
abundant everywhere. The eye, for example, 
is a beautiful specimen of complex structure 
in man and the higher animals ; but it is 
evidently a developed organ — an organ which 
has grown to perfection during the lapse of 
countless ages, increasing in excellence as an 
instrument of vision from the small rudi- 
mentary spot of pigment that it is in the lower 
medusas to the splendid optical apparatus 
that it is in the eagle or the hawk. 

The evolution of physical organisms, un- 
questionably, is manifest enough. But what 
about the evolution of spiritual existences ;. 
what about the evolution of souls, of which 
we were just now speaking ? Physical 
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organisms we can see with our eyes, and can 
form conjectures as to how one may have 
been developed from another ; but as to souls, 
it may be said, since they are impalpable to 
the senses — whatever we may think about 
their nature —we cannot possibly be apprised 
of their evolution at all. In reply to this it 
may be asserted that if bodies, and bodily 
organs, are instances of development, then it 
necessarily follows that the souls which vivify 
them must be instances of development like- 
wise. It is true, as stated above, that we 
cannot see them ; but, surely, we can see 
plainly enough what convinces us of their 
reality — namely, the phenomena of life which 
bodily organs display. 

But what, after all, it will be asked, are 
these phenomena of life which we describe 
as being so plainly visible ? What are they 
but mere material phenomena ? True, thej 
are only material phenomena. Still, not- 
withstanding this, when we see material 
things manifesting such phenomena, we in- 
stinctively infer that they are endowed with 
an immaterial something which we call 
" life." As a necessity of thought, we make,, 
and cannot help making, this metaphysical 
assumption. It is undeniable that by means. 

1 
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of our five senses alone, of life itself we can 
learn absolutely nothing. We cannot touch, 
taste, smell, hear or see it. All that we are 
cognizant of, from the evidence of our five 
senses, is matter in motion. Nay, even of 
matter itself w« actually know nothing but 
the sensations with which it impresses us — 
though it is true that of nothing are we 
more firmly persuaded than that what thus 
impresses our external senses must in itself 
be something very real indeed. Of life, how- 
ever, through our five senses, we are not only 
not directly cognizant, but are actually not 
cognizant at all. All that our senses bring 
us into contact with is matter. We see, for 
instance, before us, a moving mass of matter 
in the shape of a horse. Well, all that we 
really see, so far as our bodily senses are 
ooncerned, is matter in motion. If we affirm 
that that mass of matter is something more 
than a mass of matter, that it possesses life 
which is not matter, then we make an infer- 
ence — a metaphysical inference —from the 
phenomenon we observe. And, indeed, as 
lias been remarked, it is by a necessity of 
thought that we draw such an inference. In 
fact, we cannot help believing that a mass of 
matter — ^never mind of what description — 
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^whicli displays phenomena which we call 
vital, is itself possessed of something which 
causes it to display such phenomena. What 
is that something ? We vaguely say "life." 
In the case of a human being, we should 
usually say " soul." Still, whether in a 
human being, or in a horse, or in a tree, or in 
the lowest of the infusoria, there is that — 
whatever we choose to call it — which enables 
iihem. to manifest vital phenomena. Let us 
call that something " soul," and let us ob- 
serve how superior in its vital manifestations 
is the soul, so to speak, of a tree to that of 
a lichen, or the soul of a man to that of a 
reptile. But why superior? Simply be- 
cause the organism of a tree is superior to that 
of a lichen, and the organism of a man to that 
of a reptile. As is the organism such is the soul, 
and as is the soul, such is the organism. Thus, 
it is evident that precisely in proportion as 
organisms have advanced in the scale of 
created things do they possess souls, or, in 
other words, display vital and spiritual 
phenomena of a correspondingly higher 
order. Hence, it follows that as organic ' 
evolution and development have progressed 
through the ages, so soul-evolution has pro- 
cessed likewise. 
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No one who believes in the evolution of 
organisms, can consistently deny this, unless 
he denies, which is absurd, that something 
which we speak of as " life " is at the bottom 
of vital phenomena. 

But accept the truth of organic evolution^ 
and accept, too, the truth of the rational 
metaphysical assumption that things which 
evince the phenomena of life or soul must 
really have in them life or soul, and then 
there is no resisting the manifest conclusion 
that spiritual evolution has gone on pari 
passu with organic, since it is as plain as the 
sun at noon -day, not only that organisms of 
multitudinous varieties have advanced 
through the ages in the scale of created 
things, but also that, in proportion as they 
have so advanced, their vital and spiritual 
manifestations have advanced likewise, and 
have become of a more complex and ex- 
panded order. It is thus evident that souls 
have improved concomitantly with the bodies 
they have vivified, and they that have ar- 
rived at the highest condition hitherto 
attained of mundane development in the 
organisms of human beings. 

But, if we speak of the living principle of 
a tree as the " soul " of a tree — for a soul in. 
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the sense of a principle of life it must neces- 
fiarilj have, however little the metaphysical 
assumption may commend itself to the minds 
of ultra-materialists — it may be contended 
that we thereby destroy altogether the 
commonly-believed-in notion of the person- 
ality of souls. Of what souls ? Of human 
fiouls ? Certainly not. Because the soul or 
life-principle of a tree is not personal is surely 
no reason why the soul or life- principle of a 
man should not be personal. Whether, how- 
ever, we should call the soul or life- 
principle of a tree, or of an insect, or of 
a man, or of anything else personal or not, 
■depends entirely on whether we regard its 
manifestations as personal or not. A tree, 
-certainly, has living individuality as much 
as a human being has ; but living indivi- 
-duality alone does not constitute what we 
understand by personality. Hence, we 
should never speak of the manifestations of 
individual life in a tree as the manifestations 
of its personal life. Even the life of the 
higher animals — such as that of dogs, for in- 
stance — we do not usually speak of as per- 
sonal life, nor regard their intelligence as of a 
personal character, though why we should not 
it would be difficult to say, since^ ttiou^X^'^'^ 
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in degree, it is strictly analogous in kind ta 
intelligence of human beings ; but, by con- 
ventional usage, we ordinarily restrict the 
term " personal " to the activities of men,, 
and to what is still more pre-eminently 
personal— the agency of God. Whether,, 
however, we call other living beings personal 
or not, whether we call a tree impersonal and 
a dog personal, is really a point which has 
no legitimate bearing whatever on the ques- 
tion of the personality of the soul of man. 
The signs of its personality continue as mani- 
fest as before. Its existence is just as much 
suggested by the phenomena which it evinces 
of its life, and its personality by the external 
indications of its individual and volitional 
activity. Thus, the doctrine of the per- 
sonality of the soul of man remains entirely 
unaffected by anything we may think, or by 
anything we may say, respecting the souls or 
no souls, the personality or non-personality, 
of other living things. 

That we have predicated the term " soul '* 
of the vital principle of a tree, a lichen, a 
reptile — in fact, of any and every living 
thing — ^may be regarded by many as an ob- 
jectionable form of language, since familiar 
usage so exclusively restricts its application 
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to the yital principle which animates the 
bodies of human beings, that it sounds un- 
suitable to assign to it a broader meaning. 
Now, certainly, as a rule, it is well to respect 
established conventionalisms of speech. At 
the same time, however, it should be remem- 
bered that such conventionalisms may be> 
and often are, founded on mistaken opinions. 
Undoubtedly the soul or vital principle of a 
human being is so vastly superior, as shown 
by its manifestations through the organism 
connected with it, to the soul or vital principle 
of any of the animals or living things beneath 
him, that it may be desirable in a general 
way to speak of it under a specific name. 
Still, for all that, the vital principle, whether 
in man or in other living things, is essen- 
tially the same. The soul of a man, and the 
vital principle of an animal, differ not in 
nature, but in degree. For the sake of indi- 
cating this, and also for the sake of more 
clearly pointing out that the soul of a man is 
adevelopment,just as the organism it animates 
is a development, I have not hesitated to predi- 
cate the term " soul " of the humblest, as well 
as of the most exalted of animated things, 
although, indeed, in the former, it is a mere 
incipient principle of life, wl[ieTe^»^^ m \5^<^ 
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latter, it is not only a principle of life, but a 
principle also through the organism of moral 
and intellectual manifestations of a high 
order. If organisms are a development ; if, 
also, their manifestations of life are due to a 
soul or principle of. life, which makes a living 
body differ from a body that is dead ; and if, 
further, as it evidently the case, in propor- 
tion as organisms improve their vital mani- 
festations concomitantly improve, and be- 
come not only vital, but intellectual and 
moral, it is abundantly plain that souls as 
well as bodies have been developed, and that 
a man's soul is a product of evolution no less 
than his corporeal framework. 

No one who believes that man has a soul 
at all, and does not believe in the groundless 
hypothesis that the soul of each separate man 
was a separate creation, can consistently deny 
that, as a fact, every man born into the 
world, inherits his soul as well as his body 
from his parents, and that his parents in- 
herited their's from their parents, and so on 
back through unnumbered generations. But 
the earliest of human beings, beyond all 
doubt, were the merest savages — scarcely 
worthy of the name of men. To understand, 
as literally true, the assertion in GHenesis that 
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Adam and Eve were created " in the image 
of God/' is to contravene science alto- 
gether. The first men were savages, and 
nothing but savages. It follows, therefore, 
indisputably, that by direct descent from 
;such ancestors as these, the most exalted of 
•contemporary men derive their living selves 
— that is to say, both their bodies and their 
:fiOuls. 

But why stop at these savage ancestors of 
men ? Surely there is no greater difficulty in 
believing the incontrovertible fact that the 
most refined and cultivated of the races 
•of mankind have descended from human 
beings who were savages, than there 
is in believing that those savages themselves 
niust have descended from beings who were 
lower still. This — the theory of evolution 
gnaintains, and maintains rightly ; for unless 
we are prepared to assert that human beings 
were created savages — a supposition which no 
reasonable man will contend for — then there 
is no alternative left us but to believe thatthey 
derived their existence in a perfectly natural 
way from anterior beings who were similarly 
organised to themselves, albeit we might not 
accord them the name of human. 

There is no valid reason wliateNrex ^\i^ \)cl^ 
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natural process of descent, acknowledged on 
all bands to have' been going on for unnum- 
bered generations, should be assumed sud- 
denly to stop when we get back to man's 
savage human ancestors. Evolution legiti-^ 
mately pushes the admitted process of descent 
back to its furthest limits, and says — ^reason- 
ably enough — that if we trace the pedigree 
of existing men to savage human ancestors, 
wo must necessarily go back further still, and 
trace it up to the creatures who were the 
progenitors of these said savage ancestors of 
men. If these creatures were non-human, the 
conclusion is inevitable that mankind inherit 
both their bodies and their souls by descent 
from non-human animals. 

20. Of Immortality and Personal 

Identity. 

But, it may be objected, if a man's soul as 
well as his body comes to him by inheritance 
from previously living organisms of a lower 
type — in short, from animals which we should 
not call human — what becomes of the doc- 
trine of the immortality of the soul of man ? 
Either, it may be contended, his soul must be 
mortal, or the souls of the animals he is des- 
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cended from must be immortal. And why 
not ? Why should the souls of any creatures 
whatever be pronounced to be mortal ? 
Why should they be pronounced to be mortal 
any more than the souls of men themselves 
are pronounced to be mortal? Mortal 
bodies we know ; but, truly, we know nothing 
whatever of mortal souls. In fact, so far are 
souls from being mortal that they are the very 
principle of life to the bodies which they ani- 
mate. They are to them a non-mortal prin- 
ciple, and make them non-mortal so long as 
they are combined with them. They cause 
them to live, not to die. We may speak of 
dying bodies, but to speak of dying souls 
seems utterly indefensible. What in its very 
nature is a principle of life cannot, assuredly,. 
be mortal. 

Possibly, however, what people may mean 
to imply, when they speak of the souls of any 
creatures whatever as being mortal, is not 
that at the death of their bodies they really 
die, or cease absolutely to exist, but only that 
they cease to exist any longer as separate 
souls, and become merged or lost in the Great 
Spirit of life which evidently pervades the 
universe. Nevertheless, whether such is their 
meaning or not, the fact is iiid\a^\3L\,^Ic\^ \Jcl^\> 
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nothing is destructible. Death, therefore, 
can annihilate nothing. Not the minutest 
atom of matter can it render non-existent. 
And equally sure is it that it cannot diminish 
in the very smallest degree the sum total of 
the spiritual. If matter cannot be destroyed, 
much less can anything be annihilated of that 
subtle and mysterious, but most real entity 
which co-exists eternally with it, not only mov- 
ing, interpenetrating, and controlling it, but — 
in the case of animals and plants — organizing it 
into exquisitely constructed forms of infinite 
diversity, and causing it to display the won- 
derful phenomena of life. 

Life, it is true, from a merely material 
point of view, is nothing more or less in it- 
self than a name for certain recognised pheno- 
mena. We may call those phenomena vital 
or spiritual, but, regarded merely from a 
material standpoint, they are simply and 
solely phenomena of matter. In fact, all phe- 
nomena whatever, so viewed, are phenomena 
of matter, and of nothing else. Still assuredly, 
for all that, to a philosophical mind, such 
phenomena need a further explanation. They 
point to something spiritual underlying 
matter, to something perpetually co-existing 
with it, and making it active and effective as 
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a cause. If, however, this be so with merelj 
ordinary phenomena, much more surely must 
it be so with those marvellous phenomena which 
we call vital. These, un questionably, more than 
any others, call for something besides matter 
to explain them, for something co-existing 
with the material organism which makes it 
display so wondrously the indications of life. 

And similarly death, from a merely material 
point of view, is nothing in itself but a name 
for an outward and material phenomenon, for 
a certain visible change which a body under- 
goes previous to its subsequent dissolucion. 
Surely, however, to a philosophical mind,, 
there is something more in that change than 
is perceptible to the outward senses. All 
that is perceptible to them is that the body^ 
ceases to display the phenomena of life. But 
why does the body cease to display the phe- 
nomena of life ? Obviously because somethings 
which caused it to display vital phenomena 
has left it. And what is that something but 
its soul ? 

But does the soul when it leaves the body 
continue afterwards to exist ? Well, that it 
must continue afterwards to exist in some 
mode or another is undoubted. Death, as we 
have seen, is in itself a mere change. It axi-- 
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nihiJates nothing, and can annihilate nothing, 
since nothing in the universe is destructible. 

Granting, then, that death is povsrerless to 
annihilate the soul or vital principle of any 
•creature vsrhatever, a great and most momen- 
tous question still remains, and it is this — 
Does the vital principle, which death evidently 
is not capable of destroying, exist after death 
as a separate individual thing, or may it not, 
as has already been suggested, be merged and 
lost in the vast Life of the universe as a rain- 
drop from the sky is lost in the waters of the 
deep ? How the case may be with the souls 
of the lower animals or with the vital principle 
which is evidenced in the growth and nutri- 
tion of a plant, is an inquiry which, however, 
full of interest, we may resign ourselves con- 
tentedly to leave in obscurity ; but the ques- 
tion — What will be the condition hereafter 
of the soul of man, is one which comes more 
closely home to us, and perpetually presses 
for an answer. The life-principle of all 
things must be eternal, and consequently the 
soul or life-principle of a man must in its 
own nature be eternal. This cannot reason- 
ably be denied. The question, however, which 
is asked is, will it be endowed with eternal 
iz2diFiduality ? Will a man possess hereafter 
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:and for ever that personal identity which he 
possesses now ? 

But does any man really possess, as he 
supposes, personal identity now ? Does he 
really possess personal identity at all ? Tlie 
question may appear a strange one, but it is 
by no means so absurd as it may sound. In 
point of fact it may reasonably be doubted 
whether personal identity, in the strict sense 
•of that expression, exists in the case of any 
man whatever, however confidently he may 
T3elieve that he possesses it. For what is 
identity ? Sameness, of course. And what is 
sameness? Why sameness is an attribute 
which is often predicated of things in a very 
loose manner indeed, but what the word 
** same " means in its precise and proper 
«ense is obvious enough. Sameness is same- 
ness and needs no further explanation. If a 
thing is the same thing it is not another thing, 
and if it is another thing, or a thing differing 
in certain particulars, it is not exactly the 
same thing that it was before. No one, surely, 
will dispute this. Whether anjrthing can 
really be precisely the same thing, in the exact 
meaning of the word same, at any two dif- 
ferent points of time is another question, and 
one about which there may be difteTeiifi^^ ^1 
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opinion, but what the word " same*' means,, 
in its strict and proper sense, is plain to 
everybody. If a man says, " This is the same 
stone that I saw a moment ago," he means 
absolutely the same stone in the most literal 
acceptation of the term. 

Bat, as has already been observed, the 
word '* same" is often used very loosely. A 
man sees in London the f ac-simile of a statue 
that he had seen in Rome, and he says, "I 
saw that same statue in Rome," meaning 
really a similar statue, and not the same. Or 
he sees an engraving of a portrait by some 
eminent artist in a friend's house, and he 
says, " Oh, I possess that same engraving." 
Every one understands this kind of lan- 
guage. 

The word " same," as above used, denotes,, 
and is intended to denote, no identity at all, 
but only similarity. It is, however, often 
used in common conversation, and intended 
to be used, to denote identity when no com- 
plete sameness — which is what identity really 
means — exists. What, for instance, is more 
common than for a man to make such a re- 
mark as the following ? " This fine oak tree 
that you see is the same identical tree that 
I planted when I ^as a boy." And yet — to- 
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say nothing of its increase in dimensions — 
possibly not one single atom of the grown-up 
tree is the same that existed in it as a tender 
sapling. And still less, of course, can the 
grown-up tree be in any respect the same 
with the acorn from which it originally 
sprang. How common, again, it is for people 
to speak of a man as being the same iden- 
tical individual now that he was in his early 
infancy. Yet how totally different now, both 
in body and soul, from what he was then ! 
Not one single particle of matter in his whole 
body is the same. And as to his soul — to 
judge of what it is from the indications whick 
it displays of its activity through the medium of 
his bodily organism — how totally and entirely 
different is it now from what it was formerly ! 
In fact he has no traces whatever of any per- 
sonal identity remaining in him, but is a 
different person altogether. A different* 
person? Yes. A man's "person," at any 
given time of his life, is made up of his body 
and his soul. If, however, at two different 
periods of his existence, neither the one nor- 
the other is the same, nor anything like the 
same, it follows clearly that at those two 
different periods of his existence he is not the •■ 
same identical person. Take, for ex«jai^\a^. 
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two such different periods as those of infancy 
and manhood. Is a man identically the same 
at those two different periods ? How can he 
possibly be so? How can he — a tall full- 
grown man, perhaps, and stout in proportion, 
and of mature and vigorous intelligence — be 
regarded, in any true sense at all, as the same 
identical person that he was when a witless 
infant of a span long ? His personality may 
be a continuous personality, and a developed 
or developing personality, but it certainly is 
not, and cannot be, the same or an identical 
personality. In short, there is really no such 
a thing as personal identity at all in the 
sense of a man's being identically the same 
now that he was at some previous period of 
his existence. If identity is sameness, and 
sameness identity, then evidently, where 
there is no personal sameness, there is no 
identity. To be an infant of a day old is 
doubtless, a necessary antecedent to being a 
grown-up man; but it would be just as 
correct to say that an infant of a day old 
was a grown-up man, and that a grown-up 
man was an infant of a day old, as to 
say that one was personally identical with 
the other. And yet this latter assertion is 
made continually. Even so acute a reasoner 
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as Bishop Butler asserts in his " Dissertation 
on Personal Identity " that " all beings con- 
fessedly continue the same during the whole 
time of their existence," and that " every 
person is conscious that he is now the same 
person or self that he was as far back as his 
remembrance reaches." That every human 
being from childhood upwards " confessedly " 
possesses a continuous personality — call it, 
if you please, a continuous Self or Ego — and, 
"** as far back as his remembrance reaches," 
has been conscious of possessing such a per- 
sonality may be true enough ; but this is a 
very different thing indeed from saying, as 
Bishop Butler says, that he is conscious of 
possessing personal sameness. Indeed, in- 
stead of being conscious of personal same- 
ness, a man is really conscious of no such 
thing at all. In fact he is conscious of just 
the very reverse. He is conscious — not of 
-sameness or identity— but of the most as- 
tounding changes. His body is not the same 
in size, or in strength, or in anything that it 
was when he was a child. And his soul, as 
evidenced in the activity of his organism, is 
something amazingly different from what? it 
formerly was. His intellectual powers are 
different, his thoughts are diffexent^ 1[^ ^VoNa 
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self is different. He is really not the same afr 
all, unless the word ** same " is to be used in 
a sense precisely the opposite to its 
normal meaning. Of a continuous per- 
sonality, of a persistent Ego, he is con- 
scious ; but of personal identity, that is 
of personal sameness, no man on earth 
is really conscious at all. He may imagine 
that he is conscious of it, but he is conscious 
of no such thing. All that he is really con- 
scious of is the persistence through all 
changes of the Ego ; and this — though a 
totally different thing — is all that can pro- 
perly be intended to be asserted by those who 
talk of their personal identity at different 
seasons of their lives. 

Although all this may be true, people will 
still say that they cannot get over the impres- 
sion that, somehow or another, they must 
surely be identically the same persons now 
that they were at any previous period of their 
existence. Well ; whether this is so or not ; 
whether or not the impression upon them is 
kresistible that they are the same persons 
now that they ever were, at any rate it is very 
certain that they cannot help speaking of 
themselves as the same persons. If they were 
to speak of themselves as being different per* 
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sons at different periods of their lives, they 
"svould probably be looked upon as crazy. 
Popular speech must necessarily conform to 
popular ideas, to superficial appearances, and 
to what are conventionally recognised as 
facts, though in reality they may be no facts' 
at all. Thus, if you say, ** The sun rises,";^ 
jou utter what is scientifically a falsehood, 
though at the same time what for all practical 
purposes is a quasi- truth, and a very useful 
quasi-truth too. The case is precisely 
similar with the notion of personal identity. 
It is philosophically and scientifically a false- 
hood, but still for all practical purposes of 
life is a quasi-truth, and a quasi-truth, more- 
over, which it is of the utmost importance to 
act upon. And so with the notion of the 
freedom of the will. Whether philosophically 
unsound or not, it is essentially necessary to 
'he acted upon. If you act on the idea that 
JOU are under the dominion of destiny, or 
fate, or necessity, you will act like a madman. 
If you believe that you are destined to starve, 
■or that you are the victim of a cruel necessity 
which compels you to drown yourself, then 
starve or drown yourself you consistently may, 
but will be none the less an egregious fool 
ior doing so. And so, if you act ou t\ift V^^^^^ 
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that you are not the same identical person to- 
day that you were yesterday, you will make 
yourself deservedly a laughingstock to every 
body. Every memoir or biography that is 
written necessarily assumes that the man 
whose history is recorded, from first to last, 
is the same man. Every judge or magistrate 
on the bench necessarily assumes that the 
prisoner at the bar whom he justly sentences 
to correction is the same man that committed 
the offence for which he has to pay the 
penalty. Vain, assuredly would be the 
culprit's loudest protestations — however 
philosophically true — that he was not the 
same man who was guilty of the mis- 
demeanour. Unless he could combine with 
the denial of his identity pretty strong 
coramonsense evidence of abetter alias than 
that, small would be his chances of acquittal. 
To make good his escape from the hands of 
the warder, he would not only have to prove 
that his personality was not the same as that of 
the man who did the deed he was accused of, 
but he would be required also to produce clear 
evidence to show that his personality was not 
connected, as effect with cause, with that 
other personality which committed the offence, 
and which he so stoutly repudiates as being 
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his. Failing to be able to accomplish this, 
however iinidentical he might plead himself 
to be, the most dunderheaded of jurymen 
would nevertheless see that if he was not the 
identical man who perpetrated the crime, he 
was at any rate the identical man who de- 
served to be punished for it, and would de- 
liver his verdict accordingly. 

Things which are quasi-identical are thus 
by colloquial necessity spoken of as identical^ 
An old man swears that some large tree is 
the same that he planted when a boy. And 
yet how could he have planted a large tree ? 
No; what he really planted was a tender 
sapling, and not a large tree at all. The 
sapling was not the tree, nor is the tree the 
sapUng, though the latter, in the chain of 
causes was a physical antecedent of the other. 
Because the large tree has developed from the 
small one, and stands in the same place, it is 
conventionally spoken of as the same. And, 
similarly, because a man has developed from 
an infant, and because his history from birth 
to death forms a continuous whole, he is 
spoken of, during all stages in his career, as 
personally the same man. He is no more, 
however, really the same that he was in his 
infancy than a majestic river, in the fvilne^^ 
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of its mid-course, is the same as the little 
rippling fountain from which it took its rise, 
or that an oak is the same as an acorn. 

Personal identity, assumed as a theory to 
act upon, is unquestionably a most useful and 
necessary theory. But useful and necessary 
as it is, it is none the less philosophically 
false. A living man's personality, though 
continuous, has gradually changed, and is 
gradually and for ever changing. Prom 
childhood to old age such has been his his- 
tory. His infancy, as just now remarked, 
stands to his after-life as its source does to a 
river. The river from its origin to its estu- 
ary, forms what may be viewed as a complete 
whole, and so also with the mundane exist- 
ence of man. And as an oak, from its first 
emerging from its germ in the acorn, to the 
far distant day when it bends in the forest 
from hoar decay, is universally regarded as 
one continuous tree, so a man's personality 
— his Ego or Self — persists uninterruptedly 
through all its changes till the final change 
befalls him which separates his body from his 
soul. 

And the question is, Will his personality 
continue afterwards ? In other words, Will 
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"his soul survive this change as it has survived 
all previous changes ? The presumption is 
that it will. Many will say they are sure 
that it will. However, whether they are 
sure of it or not, at any rate it is perfectly 
certain that "the grave is not the goal" of 
anything more than the mere used-up frame- 
work of the human body. Indeed, it cannot 
be rightly called the '* goal " even of that, 
since there is not an atom that composed it 
but must exist for ever. The destruction of 
matter, in fact, is inconceivable ; and still 
more inconceivable is the destruction of that 
which is not matter. Not the very smallest 
particle — to use, for want of a better, a ma- 
terialistic term — not the very smallest particle 
of universal spirit can ever be annihilated or 
destroyed any more than the very smallest 
particle of universal matter. That spirit co- 
exists with matter is, we have already seen, 
abundantly evident from the movements of 
matter, and from the various phenomena of 
life which combinations of matter display. 
It is certain that what we call spirit or soul 
animates the bodies of men. If no single 
particle of a man's corporeal framework can 
be annihilated, much less, surely, can a single 
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particle, so to put it, of his soul. All that 
composes it may be pronounced with the 
utmost confidence to be eternal. 

Some people speak of the soul as a monad. 
On this supposition its everlasting existence 
follows as a thing of course. Truth, however, 
forbids us so to describe it. It is no more 
a monad than the body it dwells in is a monad. 
Together with the body it has gone through 
unnumbered changes, and is by no means 
identically the same now that it was formerly. 
Notwithstanding all the changes, however,, 
which his body and soul have gone through, 
it is a significant fact that, from beginning to 
end of his mundane career, a man's continu- 
ous personality is preserved. The question 
is. Will his continuous personality be main- 
tained in the future as it has persisted unin- 
terruptedly through all changes in the past ?' 
In other words, will his soul — his Self — his 
Ego — continue to live and think as a personal 
agent after his body has gone to dissolution ? 
And why should it not ? Because, perhaps- 
it will be said, the body is necessary to the- 
soul's life and thought. This, however, is- 
not the case at all. In fact the very re- 
verse is what is really the truth. The body's^ 
]jfe and thought are due to the presence of 
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the soul, not the soul's life and thought to 
the presence of the body. The material body- 
does not think. Cerebral matter is not in- 
telligent. The nerves do not love, nor do 
the tissues hate. The very supposition is 
refuted by being put into plain language. It 
is the soul that thinks ; it is the soul that is 
the source of intelligence, and not the bodily 
organs. And the soul, it is quite conceivable, 
will be able in a future condition of exist- 
ence to exercise personal intelligence without 
any such bodily organs of intelligence as it 
possesses now. Intelligence — personal intel- 
ligence, the intelligence of the living God — 
manifestly operates throughout every part of 
nature without the intervention, it is needless 
to say, of brain, or nerves, or any material 
instruments of thought. Similarly may the 
personally intelligent soul of man continue to 
be personally intelligent, and to display per- 
sonal intelligence, when the body it has 
parted from is dissolved. As it has per- 
sisted continuously through all the changes 
in its past career, so there is no reason to 
doubt, will it persist continuously, and pro- 
gress continuously, through eternal changes 
to come, ever advancing to higher and higher 
conditions of excellence, and atta\\im^\>o ^ccl 
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exaltation of intelligence, and a perfection of 
life upon which not even a conjecture can be 
ventured. At any rate we may be very sure 
that " there are more things in heaven and 
earth " than have ever been " dreamt of " by 
philosophy, guessed at by science, or ima- 
gined in the raptures of enthusiasm, and that 
^* eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor have 
entered into the heart of man" the more 
than wonders of creation which in the future 
as in the past natural evolution will accom- 
plish. God is a G-od of goodness, and there- 
fore we may faithfully and confidingly believe 
that the hopes of Christianity which are based 
on a life to come, will be more than fulfilled, 
though we know not how, in the unknown 
Hereafter that awaits us, and that all that is 
virtuous and right will eventually triumph 
and prevail. 

Amongst other indications which go to 
<5orroborate the above persuasion, the pheno- 
mena of Spiritualism may be adverted to ; 
but as they would be beyond the scope of the 
present essay, which has already exceeded all 
moderate linaits, the temptation to treat of 
them shall be resisted. They present, never- 
theless, a field for investigation which is full 
of interest, and has never been adequately 
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explored. Although, no doubt, in the vast 
majority of instances, the tales which have 
been told of ghosts and apparitions are utter 
lies and fabrications ; although innumerable 
visions have been seen that have had no ex- 
istence save in the excited imaginations of the 
seers ; and although, too, the greater number 
of so-called " mediums " are mere cheats and 
charlatans who, for their own base ends, aro 
not ashamed to reap advantage from the gul- 
libility of fools ; still, allowing for all this, 
there remains a residuum of facts which no 
hypothesis of trickery or delusion can satis* 
factorily account for — facts which unmistak- 
ably support the con^niction we espouse that 
there must be a life to come. 

•* It must be bo — Plato, thoa reasonest well — 
Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
This longing after immortality ? 
Or whence this secret dread, and inward horror, 
Of falling into nonght ? Why sinks the sonl 
Bsick on herself, and startles at destruction ? 
'Tis the Divinity* that stirs within ns ; 
'Tis Heaven itself that points oat an Hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man/' 



ESSAY II. 



ON THE FALL OF ADAM. 

Origin of the Story of the Fall — Supposed Consequences of the 
Fall — Origin and Explanation of the Existence of Evil — That 
Good Ends Never Justify Bad Means — All Things are Ordered 
Wisely. 

1. Origin of the Stoky of the Fall. 

Daily experience testifies how frail, fallible, 
and imperfect is man, how liable to calami- 
ties, to diseases, and to death ; how indisposed 
often to the practice of righteousness, and 
how constantly prone to the perpetration of 
iniquity. Ancient men recognised all this as 
clearly as we do now, and they explained it 
by the assumption that man must have been 
subject to a primeval catastrophe ; that his 
original circumstances must have been ex- 
ceedingly different from what they subse- 
quently became ; that he must have been 
perfect as he stood erect on the newly-formed 
earth fresh from the hands of his Creator — 
perfect in mental and bodily endowments. 
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-perfect in virtue, perfect in happiness. He 
-could have had no sins then to weigh upon 
his conscience, and no cares then to oppress 
his mind. Alas, how changed ! And why ? 
Why, but because man has incurred the wrath 
•of Heaven ; he has degenerated, he is under 
a curse — heuce his numberless distresses. 

Such was evidently the belief of ancient 
men, and they embodied it in the form of 
various simple and pictorial narratives which 
from remote ages have been handed down to 
xis. It is equally the source of the old tra- 
ditions of the Golden Age, of the Persian 
legend of Ormuzd and Ahriman, of the Indian 
myth of Indra, and of the Mosaic descriptions 
of Eden and the Fall. 

To receive these tales as veritable records 
of facts is to misunderstand their character 
:altogether. Sacred we may regard them, and 
worthy of all reverence, but literal history 
they are not. Based on the early thoughts 
and reflections of mankind, they are invalu- 
able as products and specimens of man's 
nascent imagination, and of the contempla- 
tions he experienced when he awoke to realize 
his lot ; but for all that they are mere dreams 
of fancy. Doubtless the simple and aboriginal 
people who handed them down to t\ievt ^o^- 
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terity believed in them as the details of 
genuine events. They saw that man was a 
weak and erring mortal ; they felt the tyranny 
of their own bad passions, and were deeply 
conscious of their pains and miseries. Surely, 
they conjectured, man's original condition 
must have been better and happier than this. 
He may have lived, as they did, in the open 
air, but it must have been in a climate of 
unchanging salubrity, and in a temperature 
free from all morbific vicissitudes of heat and 
cold. He may have lived, as they did, amidst 
the scenes of nature, but it must have been 
in a paradise of exquisite delights, where 
fruits were abundant, and tedious labours 
needless. His life, surely, was never passed, 
as theirs was, in caves of the desert, or in the 
recesses of hollow trees, with wild beasts to 
scare them, and venomous reptiles to destroy 
them. No ; the fiercest animals must have 
been docile then, and the most noxious crea- 
tures harmless. 

But how originated the disastrous change? 
Ah, thought they, it must have been somehow 
brought about by that most formidable enemy 
of theirs, the stealthy, lurking, poison-bearing 
serpent. He, assuredly, must have been the 
means of compassing the ruin of mankind. 
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But he could not, they argued, have been 
created originally — as now with terror they 
beheld him — a monster trailing on the ground, 
with venomous fangs and cloven tongue, an 
object of loathing and alarm. No ; thought 
they — before the Fall he must have been a 
very different sort of creature from this. He 
must have been one of the most glorious and 
most subtly intellectual of the animals in 
Paradise. His flashing eye and beautifully 
mottled skin were remnants of a departed 
splendour. His degraded condition must have 
resulted from a primeval curse. 

That such was the view of men of old time is 
indicated by tradition and accords with the 
statement of Genesis : — " The serpent was 
more subtil than any beast of the field 
which the Lord God had made. . . And 
the Lord God said unto the serpent. Because 
thou hfist done this, thou art cursed above alL 
cattle, and above every beast of the field;, 
upon thy belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt- 
thou eat all the days of thy life." 

2. Supposed Consequences op the Fall. 

All the evils that were endured by man- 
kind — the sorrows of fathers, the btttex \»^^\^. 
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of mothers, the misfortunes and backslidings 
of sons and daughters, the unkindnesses of 
friends, the cruelties of enemies, the hard- 
ships of labour, the weeds that impeded 
tillage, the thorns and thistles that choked the 
seeds — all were attributed to an ancestral 
Fall by primeval men. The very earth, in 
their sight, was lying under a heavy male- 
diction, and was expiating a crushing doom. 
Some such an event as the Fall — the trans- 
gression of their first parents, and their sub- 
sequent expulsion from Eden's happiness — 
seemed to them absolutely required to explain 
their present condition, to account for the 
thousand woes beneath which they daily 
groaned. Verily and indeed — reasoned they 
with themselves as they mused sadly over 
their misfortunes — verily and indeed must an 
angry God have said to our forefather Adam, 
•*' Cursed is the ground for thy sake; in sor- 
row shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy 
life." 

Ideas of this kind were very natural to 
primitive men when their mental powers were 
sufficiently expanded to speculate seriously 
on their surrounding circumstances. They 
were the first fruits of their unfolding intel- 
ligence, the primary indications of their sours 
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spontaneous growth. They were no signs of 
their degeneracy, no marks or tokens of a 
Fall, but, on the contrary, symptoms of their 
progress, effects and consequences of their 
advancement. Mankind were undergoing, a 
"transition, emerging, as it were from midnight 
darkness into the light of the early morning. 
At first it bewildered and confounded them. 
They knew not what to make of it. As, 
Tiowever, the sun of their destiny rose higher 
— as the understandings of men developed 
and their faculties improved — they came to 
perceive with ever increasing vividness that 
there was something very puzzhng and mys- 
terious in the fate of man. Their reflections 
oppressed and troubled them. Gradually the 
<5onviction dawned upon them that they were 
under the sovereign dominion of some dread- 
ful Power, of some awful Deity — or at least 
of beings superior to themselves — whose con- 
trol they could by no means escape from. 
They meditated often on their miseries, and 
they asked themselves the reason why. W!hy 
had God permitted all this ? Why did ^le 
allow them to be swayed, as they were, by 
evil passions, and harassed by perpetual temp- 
tations ? Why were they thus cruelly dealt 
with ? Why — but because their progenitors. 
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having offended God, had entailed a curse 
upon them ? This was why the world was out 
of joint ; this was why all things had gone 
wrong. In a primeval Fall, they found, as 
they believed, a key to the enigma. 

Such were the thoughts of men of old time,, 
and so persistent are long inherited ideas that 
they have been the thoughts, more or less, of 
men in all succeeding ages. Such thoughts are 
by no means extinct even now, and that, too, 
amongst people whose pretensions to educa- 
tion and good sense it were unjustifiable to 
call in question. Indeed, saturated though 
the very air we breathe is with what has been 
aptly called " the modern spirit," there can be 
little doubt — strange though it may be — ^that 
there are still hundreds of well instructed 
men and women amongst us who have 
managed to keep their minds so entirely un- 
affected by its influence, that they are actually 
able to receive the story of the Fall with the 
skme artless credulity as did the ancient 
Israelites. It must be confessed, however,, 
that to some extent at least they have modified 
its * meaning, having converted the talking 
serpent of the Garden of Eden, which was 
believed in by Josephus, into a reptilian in- 
carnation of the devil I Verily it is a pity 
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iihat a tale so full of beauty, so charming^ ia 
its naive simplicity, should be tortured by the 
perverse ingenuity of learned commentators 
into being historical, or allegorical, or any- 
thing else but what it really is —an artje^s 
description, in the form of narrative, of tl\e 
conceptions of early men, when, emerging 
from a state of lower mental evolution, they 
first began to realise, as they had never done 
before, the existence of the Deity, and the 
mystery of their condition in the world. 

All our calamities are owing to a Fall, said 
lihese early men, all our mental distresses, all 
our bodily pains. We should have been ex- 
»empt, but for it, from all diseases ; and death 
— the dread of our existence — would never 
have been introduced into our midst. We 
should have lived in health, happiness, and 
prosperity for ever end ever. But, now, alas, 
how all is changed ! The race of man, surely 
is blighted, guilty, ruined ! blasted with woe 
by the displeasure of his Maker. Thus, pon- 
•dering on their condition, they invented the 
theory of a fall. All their evils, thought 
they, indicated the truth of it, but above all 
other evils the solemn phenomenon of death. 
It stood before them like a grim spectre which 
they shrank from with dismay ^ otA 'tV:^^^ 
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viewed it, without any doubt, as directly re- 
sulting from the anger of God on their 
original progenitors. With this agrees the lan- 
guage of Genesis, — " The Lord God com- 
manded the man saying. Of every tree of the 
garden thou mayest freely eat ; but of the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil thou 
shalt not eat of it, for in the day that thou 
eatest thereof thou shalt surely die." Death., 
thought they, with all its convulsions and 
struggles, was, on the very face of it, the 
dire and terrible consequence of a fall. And 
so, probably, thought the Apostle Paul, when 
he said in his epistle to the Romans, " By 
one man sin entered into the world, and 
death by sin, and so death passed upon all 
men, for that all have sinned." Our great 
Puritan poet, too, received the sacred tale in 
all its primitive literalism, when he spoke 

" Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world.** 

But it is not for any literal truth in it what- 
ever that the story of the Fall is to be re- 
garded as valuable, but for the revelation it 
affords us of the conceptions of early men.. 
It tells us how they interpreted to themselves 
the mysteries of existence, the notions they 
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entertained of Grod, how they felt their de- 
pravity as a sore burden too heavy for them 
to bear, and how they accounted for their 
troubles, their diseases, and their death. In 
its plain literalism it represents truly the 
ideas of primitive men, but cannot legiti- 
mately be twisted into conformity with modern 
notions. 

As to the belief that death was introduced 
into the world by the lapse of their first 
parents, it commended itself to the minds of 
aboriginal men, not only by the judgment 
they had formed that such must necessarily 
have been the case, but by facts also which 
seemed to point to it in their own daily ex- 
perience. They saw — as, alas, we see now 
sadly too often — men otherwise full of hope 
and promise hurried away to a premature end 
by their own bad passions and by their 
foolish and wicked excesses. Of course this 
was no proof whatever — though they thought 
it was — that death was the result of a trans- 
gression of Adam ; but at any rate it was 
strikingly consistent with their opinion that 
death was the result of sin. And the result' 
of sin premature death no doubt is in count- 
less cases — the result of our own sins, and 
of the sins of our fathers and forefathers. 
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Verily and indeed sin— the depravity of 
human nature— is the cause of it in instances 
without number. We shall, however, assuredly, 
if we are wise, look to our own sins, and 
endeavour to avoid them, since they bring so 
much evil upon us, rather than to the sin of 
Adam. The doctrine that death comes to us 
from Adam rather than from ourselves 
is a doctrine barren of utility. The only 
practical advantage of accepting the proposi* 
tion that death is due to sin hes in our apply- 
ing it, not to Adam's case, but to our own, to 
the case of the sins we are daily committing, 
which are cutting short the lives of so many 
of us more surely than the scissors of the 
ParcHB, and bringing us with pitiless rapidity 
to the issue we would fain adjourn. 

The belief of the narrator of the tradition 
of the Pall, as detailed in the book of Genesis, 
evidently was that physical death — the death 
not only of man but also of the lower animals 
— was really and literally introduced for the 
first time into the world by the transgression 
of Adam. That geology contradicts this 
notion is manifest enough. Millions and 
millions of creatures must have lived and 
died ages and ages before man appeared 
upon the scene of action. But of this, of 
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'Course, the writer of the account in question 
knew nothing. His view palpably was 
that Adam's fall took place almost immedi- 
-ately after the creation, before which time as 
no animals existed, no animals could possibly 
liave died. When, then, he described death as 
having been brought into the world by man's 
original lapse, he meant death as a general phe- 
nomenon, death as we see it constantly about 
»us, and not the death only of human beings. 
Had it it not been for the Pall, man, accord- 
ing to him, would have been immortal. He 
would have eaten of the fruit of the tree of 
of life, and would have lived for ever and 
ever. He sinned and became mortal, and en- 
tailed mortality also on all living things. 

Of course the idea of man's having been 
created originally immortal, is contradicted 
completely by analogy. All other animated 
things, as geology conclusively shows, were 
mortal untold ages before the date of man. 
And man's body now is evidently subject to 
ithe same laws of growth, maturity, and decay 
•as are the bodies of other living creatures. 
Who can suppose that it was ever otherwise ? 

Moreover, an earthly immortality would 
have been very far indeed from being a boon 
to the human race. It would, on the con- 
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trary, have proved an intolerable misfortune. 
When man had fulfilled the command of his 
Creator, to " be fruitful, and multiply, and 
replenish the earth," population would have 
come to a standstill, and the world henceforth 
would have been to him a place of eternal 
dreariness. With no more room for parental 
hopes, with no more scope for maternal 
affection, with no more grateful social changes 
to obviate the dull monotony of each succeed- 
ing day, he would have passed, indeed, but a 
tedious time of it, and that — not for a hun- 
dred or a thousand years, but, — ^for ever and 
ever! 

Death, then, plainly, is no curse, no penalty 
and consequence of a Fall, but a beneficent 
provision of nature. Even if man had no 
prospect of another existence, no hope or 
expectation whatever of a life beyond the^ 
present, it were assuredly infinitely better for 
him to cease to be than to groan on per- 
petually here. No wise man would wish 
for it; no wise man would desire, after a 
mature and well-spent career, to prolong his 
earthly pilgrimage for a century, much less 
for an eternity. He would, on the con- 
trary, devoutly long for his speedy dismissal, 
or even — were it possible — ^for his annihila- 
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tion, in preference to such a condition of 
protracted irksomeness as his existence would 
necessarily become. He would hate it; he 
would execrate it; he would faint beneath 
the burden of it. No, not thus long would 
he live. Not thus long would he — 

** fardels bear, 
To grunt and sweat nnder a weary life." 

Rather would he exclaim with the son of 
Sirach, " O death, acceptable is thy sen- 
tence;" with old Simeon, ''Now lettest 
thou thy servant depart ; " or say with the 
Roman orator, bewailing in solitude the 
world's neglect, '* Quodsi non sumus immor^ 
tales futuri tamen extingui homini sua tempore 
optabile est.^^ 

From these and such like considerations^ 
it is abundantly evident how utterly mistaken 
are those who receive the conceptions of 
early men, as embodied in the biblical descrip- 
tions of the Creation, Paradise, and the Fall,, 
as facts of veritable history. And equally 
mistaken, too, are those who endeavour to 
foist into these simple and unsophisticated 
records allegorical and recondite meanings 
which by no possibility could have originally 
belonged to them, converting, as was very 
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anciently done, the serpent into Satan, and 
transforming as modern commentators have 
done, with a consummate ingenuity worthy 
of a better cause, days into geological 
periods ! The narratives should be taken 
for what they are worth — and, surely, they 
are worth much — in their plain and obvious 
signification. 

^ ^ ^ * m 

Another consequence which has been 
traced to the Fall and regarded as a proof 
of it, by men of modern, no less than of 
ancient times, is the existence of depravity 
in man. Thus, "original sin " is defined in the 
ninth Article of the Church of England to 
be " the fault and corruption of the nature of 
every man that naturally is engendered of 
the offspring of Adam." It is true that the 
world we live in affords only too abundant 
evidences of human guilt. We see that men 
are very far indeed from being as good and 
righteous as they ought to be ; we cannot 
but admit that they are frail and erring crea- 
tures, and that they are liable continually to 
be drawn aside from the straight course of 
rectitude ; we perceive, plainly enough, that 
^s they inherit from their parents certain 
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peculiarities of bodily structure, and certain 
liabilities to bodily diseases ; so, also, that 
they inherit from them a certain mental bias^ 
ands^ certain congenital tendency to the com- 
mission of evil. Primeval men observed all 
this as clearly as we do now, and they solved 
the problem satisfactorily to themselves by 
the hypothesis of a Fall. Their conception,, 
of how this sad catastrophe was brought to 
pass they embodied in the form of a simple 
tale which they handed down to their 
descendants. It is one version of this ancient 
story that we have in the beginning of Grenesis,. 
It is purely and beautifully imaginative, but 
still, what it really bears witness to is no 
fiction of fancy at all, but a stubborn and 
melancholy fact — a fact which it was fondly 
believed sufficiently and satisfactorily to ex- 
plain — the fact of man's inherited depravity ^ 
the fact of the existence in his nature of what 
is called " original sin," the fact of his having 
an inborn proneness to deviate from the line- 
of innocence when assailed by the pressure- 
of temptation. And, truly, this is all that 
the doctrine of original sin can be properly^ 
taken to imply. No doubt it has often been, 
held that an acknowledgment of man's, 
natural depravity carries with it by \\xi^\\G^^ 
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tion an acknowledgement of his original fall. 
This, however, is by no means the case. The 
one confession by no means necessarily in- 
volves the other. Men may be bad, but it 
does not follow that their remote ancestors 
must therefore have suffered a lapse from a 
condition which was better. It is, of course, 
no proof of it at all. That men happen to 
loe bad is no more a proof that their first fore- 
father was originally created good, and fell 
from that state of goodness, than the fact 
that all crows are black is a proof that they 
were originally white. That certain kinds of 
fruit trees bear unwholesome fruits may be a 
proof of their worthlessness as fruit trees, but 
assuredly, it is no proof whatever that they 
are deteriorated fruit trees. And so with 
the human race — what proof can be produced 
that men have fallen or deteriorated from a 
state that was higher ? Simply none what- 
ever. When, then, we speak of '* original sin," 
and of men as being " fallen creatures," we 
can mean no more — if we mean only what facts 
establish — than what all reasonable people 
acknowledge, namely, that they inherit from 
their parents a tendency to evil, and too 
often, alas ! allow that tendency to get the 
better of them. But fallen, in the sense of 
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liaving generally or universally deteriorated, 
the race of man most certainly has not. In- 
dividuals mav have fallen, communities 
may have fallen, nations may have fallen, 
l^ut the race has risen. We see fallen 
individuals every day we live — wretched out- 
<5asts who have lapsed from virtue and purity 
into vice and degradation, and from happi- 
ness and hope into the depths of misery and 
despair ; but mankind, as a whole, has been 
•continually advancing. Man was never 
superior to what he now is ; his original con- 
dition must have been very far inferior. 

But as men have in their nature propen- 
sities to what is evil, and base, and repulsive, 
so also they have in their nature counteract- 
ing propensities to what is good, and noble, 
and attractive — propensities which may be 
developed by right training, and which they 
may hand down by inheritance to their 
children and children's children. Man was 
savage for millenniums — a specimen of barbar- 
ism but yesterday. What wonder, then, is it 
that, imperfectly civilised as he still is, even 
in the most advanced communities, his old 
ancestral instincts, bursting through the thin 
veneer of his external refinement, should 
occasionally re-assert themselves? W\\^^ 
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wonder if we find him, here and there, cruely 
revengeful and treacherous, and that his- 
malignant passions prove often too strong 
for his control ? 

Natnram expellee furcd. tamen nsqne reonrret. 

Yes ; What man is, reveals to us what man 
was, and what man will be. His low, 
vindictive, and merely animal propensities 
tell of his degraded past; but his lofty 
aspirations, his elevated hopes, and his 
virtuous strivings point him assuredly to a 
noble future. His Paradise Lost is a 
Paradise of fancy ; his departed Golden Age 
a mere poet's dreamland. Let him look 
before him and not behind, and anticipate 
the dawning of a brighter period in the days 
which are yet to come. 

Adspice ! yenturo laBtentor nt omnia bsbcIo. 



But not only have all moral evils, and all 
physical diseases and death, been traced ta 
the Fall, and regarded as indubitable proofs 
of it, but thorns and thistles, storms and 
tempests, hurricanes and tornadoes, earth- 
quakes and cataclysms, have been equally 
yiewed as its results — and that not only by 
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men of remote and benighted times, but by 
modern writers of ability. Thus we have no 
less an ecclesiastical authority than the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin telling us without any 
hesitation that '' some such an event as the 
Fall is absolutely necessary to explain the 
contradictions which evermore startle us in 
man's whole life and being, and in all his re- 
lations to the world around him." And as 
examples of the " startling contradictions" 
which he imagines to exist between man and 
the external world he instances " latent forces 
within the earth which refuse to acknowledge 
man's control, and which, ever and anon, in 
volcano and earthquake, by pestilence and 
miasma, wage deadly war against his life."* 

Surely, however, as geology declares,, 
volcanoes and earthquakes must have existed 
— and that, too, with far greater intensity 
than at present — ages multiplied by ages 
before the date of man. They afford, there- 
fore, not the smallest evidence whatever as to- 
any such a catastrophe as the Fall. More- 
over, as to the relationship of man to the ex- 
ternal world being so start! ingly discordant, 
so devoid of all harmony, as the Archbishop • 
seems to think, the very reverse is obviously 

* Trench's " Subjection of the CrQatTae.^^ 
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the case. Man is the result of natural evolu- 
tion, and has necessarily been developed in 
correspondence with his surroundings. In 
fact, if he could not adapt himself to his 
surroundings, either naturally, or by his own 
forethought and skill,- he would as inevitably 
cease to exist as certain plants and animals 
of bygone periods. Hence, on the whole, it 
has been brought about that he is most 
marvellously adapted to the external world, 
and the external world to him. His lungs 
are fitted to breathe its air, his eyes to be- 
hold its beauties, his ears to listen to its 
sounds, and his limbs to obey the mandates 
of his will. His physical economy — his 
" whole life and being" — are unmistakably 
adjusted to the condition of external things 
about him. If it were otherwise he would 
disappear from this earthly scene, like the 
saurians of geology, and the place of his 
species would no longer be found. His con- 
tinued and thriving existence proves that the 
world is a fit arena for his energies, and 
demonstrates how small is the discord be- 
tween it ^nd him. 

Similarly, Irving — a preacher of no small 
notoriety in his day, and well-known as the 
founder of the religious body with which his 
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name is still familiarly associated — in a 
lecture on the Parable of the Sower, speaks 
of the present condition of the globe as an 
evidence of man's fall. " There is no worse 
sign," says he, " of the times we live in, no 
clearer proof of the debasement of the soul 
of man, and demonstration of the ignorance 
of the world to come, than the many poeras 
that are written, and the many songs which 
are sung, and the many journeys which are 
performed, in honour of certain lovely scenes, 
and beautiful objects of Nature. How can 
any one who is at all interested in the 
primeval state of Paradise which he hath lost, 
or at all believeth in the millennial and the 
eternal glory of the world of which he is an 
lieir, take delight in contemplating the present 
misery of the lower world, when he beholdeth 
the sandy wastes, the rugged mountains, the 
hoary forests, the inhospitable climates of 
teat and cold, the changeful accidents of 
thunderstorm and thunderbolts, the 
avalanches of snow, and inundations ' of 
wasteful waters, the iron frosts, the drenbh- 
ing rains — in one word, the natural barren- 
ness of the earth's bosom, and the evil con- 
ditions which she underlieth since the Fall ? " 
Irving here evidently assumes \Jaa.\)\i^^Qt^ 
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man's fall sandy wastes, rugged mountains,, 
avalanches, and so forth, were non-existent, 
since he speaks of them as its consequences. 
But surely, if there is " no clearer proof of 
the debasement of the soul of man'* than his 
love of these grand and beautiful objects of 
Nature, we may well wonder how he can be 
designated a fallen being at all. Man's ad- 
miration of such things to be taken as a 
proof of his debasement I An extraordinary 
theologian was Irving, but he never gave vent 
to a more extraordinary utterance than this. 
John Wesley, similarly, in a sermon on 
the Cause and Cure of Earthquakes, gravely 
avers that such convulsions are " the effect 
of that curse which was brought upon the^ 
earth by the original transgression." And 
elsewhere, speaking of the newly created 
earth, he tells us that " it was in no way de- 
formed by rugged rocks. It did not shock 
the view with horrid precipices, huge chasms,, 
or dreary caverns ; with deep impassable 
morasses, or deserts of burning sand." 
There were " no agitations within the bowels 
of , the earth, no earthquakes, but all was un- 
moved as the pillars of heaven. There were 
no such things as eruptions of fire ; there 
were no volcanoes or burning mountains ! '* 
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A more outrageously extravagant view still 
^was seriously propounded by no less a scholar 
-^nd divine than the Rev. S. R. Maitland, 
D.D., r.R.S., and F.S.A., who, in a volume 
of miscellaneous essays entitled " Eruviii-,'* 
boldly professed his belief that the darkness 
of night was " one of the consequences of 
the Tall ! " One might have imagined that 
the ravings of folly could have gone no 
further ; one might have expected that 

*' Sleep that knits np the ravelled sleeve of care, 
The death of each day's life, sore labour's bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great Nature's second course. 
Chief nourisher in life's feast," 

would have been regarded as too plainly a 
blessing to mankind to be spoken of in con- 
nection with a primeval curse. Not so, how- 
ever, thought this ingenious writer. For- 
getting, probably, the supralapsarian " deep 
^leep" that fell upon Adam before he awoke 
to find his consort by his side, our author in- 
sinuates that " if man had not fallen, he 
would not have required the refreshment of 
^leep ! " He adds : — " On this latter point, 
it is, perhaps, impossible to speak with 
certainty ; but when I reflect on the dangers 
and evils that arise from darkness, and on 
the facilities which it affords for CTVma^ — ^txi- 
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phatically called * works o£ darkness' — I can- 
not but look upon it as a positive evil, and 
every candle that has been consumed since 
the creation has borne its testimony to the 
truth of this opinion ! " 



But not only have all the evils which men 
suffer from in this world been accredited to 
the Fall by learned authorities, but all the 
evils which will be visited upon them in the 
next world as well. The fact of the Fall 
being taken for granted, and it being assumed 
further that in consequence of it all men in- 
herit a corrupt nature, it has been asserted 
that for having that nature — albeit of course 
they are born with it, and cannot help hav- 
ing it — they deserve to be everlastingly 
damned. And furthermore, in perfect con- 
sistency with this view, it is concluded that 
— unless previously regenerated by the inter- 
position of Divine grace — everlastingly 
damned they will be, even though they die 
in innocent infancy, and never are guilty of 
any actual sins at all ! 

Such a preposterous tenet as this appears 
to be maintained in the ninth article, to which 
reference has already been made, and although^ 
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no doubt, its meaning may be modified by 
clever interpreters, its words, in their plain 
and obvious signification, seem to be consis- 
tent with a view in no way difEerent from the 
above. 

Now, the basis-fact, be it remembered — the 
true and undeniable foundation-fact — upon 
which the doctrine of original sin has been 
built up, is not here disputed. Man's imper- 
fection is manifest enough, and — so long as 
he continues to be what he now is — will remain 
so. 

The inferences, however, which have been 
deduced from this fact, are by no means so 
obvious, and may legitimately be called in 
question. One inference which has been 
drawn from it we have already seen to be fal- 
lacious, namely, the inference that man, being 
what he is,inhis original condition must have 
been better and happier — must have dwelt in 
a Paradise in the enjoyment of moral and 
physical perfection. It could not but have 
been so, thought primeval men, and they 
embodied their thoughts in the form of stories, 
which, as time went on, grew into legends, 
and became believed in as records of facts, 
when, in reality, they were but inventions of 
the imagination. The Biblical tala o? ^^axs^^ 
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and Eve is but one amongst a number of 
similar narratives which abounded formerly 
in the East amongst the Persians, Indians, 
Mongolians, and other Asiatic nations. The 
primeval fancy of the original perfection of 
man is to be found at the bottom of all of 
them. 

But not only did the fact of the imperfec- 
tion of men lead to the very ancient belief 
that they were originally perfect, and had 
fallen from that perfection ; but it led also, 
in the course of ages, to the further belief — 
a far sadder one — that men, in consequence 
of their congenital imperfection, in conse- 
quence of being born, which they could not 
help being, liable to go morally astray, even 
though they died in infancy and committed 
no overt acts of sin at all, were yet so 
alienated from the love of God as to be worthy 
only of perdition. The ninth article, as has 
already been remarked, appears to endorse 
this melancholy doctrine. For what does it 
tell us about the nature and consequences of 
original sin ? Why, " original sin," says the 
Article we are speaking of, '' standeth not in 
the following of Adam, as the Pelagians do 
vainly talk, but is the fault and corruption of 
ibe nature of every man that n.aturally is en- 
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-gendered of the offspring of Adam, whereby 
man is very far gone from original righteous- 
ness, and is of his own nature inclined to 
evil, so that the flesh lusteth always contrary 
to the Spirit, and, therefore, in every man 
born into the world, it deserveth God's wrath 
^nd damnation." 

The first ^hing, then, that we are here in- 
formed about " original sin," is, that it is a 
fault (vitium) — a strange expression when 
understood, according to the meaning of the 
Latin translation of it, to be applied to what 
might presumably be imagined to be the 
most pardonable of all human infirmities — an 
infirmity which poor little helpless infants in- 
herit from their parents, and for having 
-which they are themselves in no degree re- 
;sponsible. If it be a '' fault," it must be a 
fault, surely, of a very venial kind. Bat what 
says our article ? It describes it as a fault, 
for which every man born into the world de- 
.serves God's wrath and damnation ! 

No, no, it is replied — and this reply is no 
imaginary one, but one which has actually 
been resorted to^ — we are misrepresenting the 
signification of the article, we are distorting 
its spirit, we are portentously exaggerating 
its purport. It is referring — not, ^^ ^^ ^m^- 
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pose, to the case of concrete human beings 
but — to a mere abstraction. What the article- 
speaks of is sin — not of the sinner — as de- 
serving to be consigned to perdition. Its^ 
words are not '' the sinner," but " it " — that 
is "original sin" — "deserveth God's wrath 
and damnation." True, such are the article's 
words, but most certainly such is not the 
article's meaning. To suppose it to mean 
that original sin deserves to be punished 
apart from the sinner, is to suppose it to 
mean what is pure nonsense. A sin deserv- 
ing to be punished apart from the sinner ! 
Why, it would be just as reasonable to talk 
of a crime as deserving to be sent to prison 
as distinct from the criminal who committed 
it. The compilers of the articles may have 
been guilty enough of uttering absurdities,, 
but at any rate they were never guilty of in- 
diting such an absurdity as this. What they 
actually did say, is ^^ In every person bom 
into the world, it (original sin) deserveth 
Grod's wrath and damnation." 

And if ''it deserveth God's wrath and 
damnation, in the person of every sinner, the 
conclusion that — unless extinguished — wrath 
and damnation it will have follows as a 
matter of course. From such an inference,r 
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however, the compilers of the articles very 
naturally shrank. Their hearts were better 
than their tenets. They believed that all men 
born into the world — unless baptized, and sa 
freed from the guilt of original sin — even 
though they died in infancy, deserved to be 
eternally damned. From the conclusion, 
however, that they would be damned, if un- 
baptized, their better feelings revolted. Yet,, 
that they feared for the worst is very 
apparent. It is true, they tell us that " there 
is no condemnation for them that believe and 
are baptized;" but still, concerning the fata 
of the unbaptized, they are ominously reti- 
cent. 

And so, similarly, are the authors of 
the rubric which occurs at the end of the 
service for the baptism of infants. They 
plainly enough state that " children which are 
baptized, dying before they commit actual 
sin, are undoubtedly saved ;" but for those 
who die unbaptised they express no hope 
whatever. And, indeed, consistently with 
their declared opinions, they had no hope to 
express ; for did they not profess to believe 
that '* the ark of Christ's Church " was justly 
typified by the ark of Noah, out of which 
there was no salvation— no ^o^^\\i\\\\73 ^^ 
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•escape from the avenging waters ? Thus it 
<5ame to pass that over the dreaded fate of 
the unbaptized they charitably threw a veil of 
mystery. But not so the early Fathers, from 
whose lucubrations they derived their wis- 
dom. The compilers of the Liturgy and 
Articles merely said that all men born into 
the world deserved to be damned, and evi- 
dently feared that, unless baptized, they would 
be damned ; but the Fathers had no hesita- 
tion about the matter at all. They went 
further, as doctrinal consistency demanded, 
^nd — not allowing their charity to get the 
better of their logic, scrupled not, in so many 
words, to consign all unbaptized persons to 
perdition. *' Without baptism," declared 
TertuUian, " there it no salvation for any per- 
son." " If any one," said Cyprian, " out of 
Noah's ark could escape the deluge, he who 
is out of the Church may also escape." 
^' There is no middle place," wrote Augustine, 
*' where you may place infants. When you 
confess that the infant will not be in the king-, 
dom, you must acknowledge that he will be 
in everlasting fire." The language of Ful- 
gentius is even more shocking still. " Be 
assured," said he, *' and doubt not, that not 
only men who have obtained" the use of rea- 
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son, but also little children who have begun 
to live in their mother's womb, and have 
there died, or who, having first been born,, 
have passed away from the world without the 
sacrament of holy baptism being adminis- 
tered in the name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, must be punished by the eternal 
torture of undying fire ; for, although they 
have committed no sin by their own will, they 
have nevertheless drawn with them the con- 
demnation of original sin by their carnal 
conception and nativity." Furthermore, he 
says — '* Hold most firmly, and doubt not, 
that not only all Pagans, but also all Jews, 
heretics, and schismatics, who depart from 
the present life outside the Catholic Church,. 
are about to go into eternal fire prepared for 
the devil and his angels." 

Such was the iniquitous doctrine which for 
apres kept the minds of Christian men in 
bondage, and from which even now we are 
by no means entirely emancipated. Happily,, 
however, it has lost much of its ancient sig- 
nificance. Original sin, as at present more 
rationally conceived, is regarded, it may be 
presumed, by very few iudeed as meriting 
eternal condemnation. Who, now, seriously 
supposes that any heathen man will be da.xciXL<^<L 
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for it ? Who — in his own secret heart — can 
really believe it possible that any unbaptized 
infant, for it alone, will be consigned to per- 
dition ? Yet, unquestionably, that was the 
old notion. In our existing formularies traces 
of it are still to be discovered. Thus, in the 
Church Catechism, it is averred that all men 
are " by nature born in sin, and the children 
of wrath." Innocent infants " children of 
wrath ! " A strong assertion, surely, when 
we realise the intended sense of it. The ex- 
pression, however, has lost much of its 
original meaning. No intelligent man what- 
ever can believe, as formerly, in the unquali- 
fied truth of so monstrous a proposition. He 
may believe, no doubt — for he sees abundant 
evidences of it in the world around him — that 
children are born " in (original) sin ;" but the 
other half of the doctrine, that, therefore, 
they are " children of (eternal) wrath," he 
believes in only so far as the original sin, 
which they were born with — their inherited 
disposition to sin — is followed by the commis- 
sion of such actual sins as may justly be re- 
garded with forebodings. 

The expression " children of wrath," which 
occurs in the Catechism, occurs also in the 
Scripture. Thus we axe told^ in the second 
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•chapter of the Epistle to the Ephesians, that 
all men are " by nature the children of wrath." 
Davidson, however, advances weighty argu- 
ments to show that this Epistle was not the 
work of St. Paul at all, and says, without 
any hesitation, that " the apostle nowhere 
-expresses the idea that the natural state of 
mankind — that which belongs to them by 
birth and development — is one in which they 
are subject to the wrath of God."* 

However, that man is originally sinful — in 
the sense of being by nature weak, imperfect, 
and fallible — there can be no doubt. Of this 
the facts of his daily life are a sufficient 
demonstration. Even infants show very 
€arly indeed that they have latent within 
them inherited germs of evil. Thus the 
Bishop of Winchester says, in his well-known 
Exposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles, " that 
original sin infects all men might be inferred 
from our general knowledge of mankind, and 
of the tempers of childhood, if we had no ex- 
press revelation of it." Quite true ; but for- 
tunately there is also another side to the 
question. If examples of man's liabiKty to 
err are to be taken as proofs of his original 
depravity, then, in all reason, the examples 

*Introd., N. T., Vol. i, p. ^87. 
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which the world offers us — and, thank God,, 
they are many — of human goodness and 
virtue, ought equally to be taken as evidences 
that he is not so utterly destitute, as some 
seem to suppose, of that " original righteous- 
ness '' from which the article declares that he 
has so utterly — so quam longissime* — de- 
parted. 

The day may be indefinitely distant, but 
assuredly it must come, when our time-- 
honoured formularies must be subjected to a 
thorough revision, when words and expres- 
sions which have grown obsolete must be 
altered, when sentiments which are antiquated 
and out of date must be disavowed, and when 
doctrinal expositions, which are regarded — 
even by the orthodox — but as hyperbolical 
statements of truth, must be materially modi- 
fied and changed. If it was right that the 
Church at the Reformation should be brought 
into harmony with the spirit of the age, it is 
right that she should be so again. Every- 
thing around us has been altered and trans- 
formed. Horses have given place to steam- 
engines, roads to railways, and the slow pro- 
cess of transmission through the post to the 
lightning velocity of the telegraph. The 

* Thus in the Latin yer&ion of the Article. 
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Churcli, too, must move onwards, or be left 
a mere caput mortuum, stranded on the shores 
of time — a melancholy monument of departed 
usefulness. 

" Tempora mntantur nos et mntamur in illis." 



' 3. Origin and Explanation of the 
Existence of Evil. 

It is plain, as we have seen, that all 
pliysical and moral evils — all evils whatsoever 
that mankind suffer from in this world, or 
will have inflicted on them in the next — have 
been traced by theologians to the Fall. But 
— supposing the Fall they believe in to be a 
fact — the question arises. Why did God 
permit it ? Why did God, as a God of good- 
ness and of Almighty power, allow the in- 
troduction of evil into our midst with all its 
dire and terrible consequences ? The problem 
has been viewed as an insoluble one, and, on 
the assumption that the Mosaic account of 
the Fall is veritable history, insoluable it 
undoubtedly is. Who, however, in these 
days, who has considered the matter at all, 
can really put credence in such a baby-tale of 
antiquity as that of Eve and the Apple ? The 
story is evidently no detail of anything t\i^\> 
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actually occurred, but merely of what was 
imagined to have been occurred by primeval 
men. Leading a wandering and nomadic life, 
in constant alarms from beasts of prey, and 
in perpetual warfare amongst themselves, 
they must often have passed a woeful time of 
it. Why were they thus circumstanced? 
Why did their evil passions so frequently 
dominate over them, and impel them to deeds 
of treachery, malice and despair ? Whence 
all their miseries and their weaknesses ? The 
answer that commended itself to their minds 
was the theory of a Fall, and from that be- 
ginning grew up the familiar tradition. 

Involved in the fiction of the Fall, there is 
a kernel of truth which is full of interest. 
As man's intelligence developed, he awoke, 
as we have seen, to the consciousness that he 
was a weak, erring, and miserable mortal. 
He asked himself the reason why, and ac- 
counted for his condition by the supposition 
that he had been deposed by God in His 
anger from a state that was better. This 
explanation of his condition was of course 
imaginary ; but the fact that he experienced 
the feelings that he did is a fact of deep 
significance. Do we not experience just such 
feelings ourselves ? Yes ; — ^let it startle us 
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to think of it — just as men feel and reflect on 
their imperfections now, so did primeval 
savages who lived thousands of years ago in 
the very childhood of the human race. They 
felt as deeply, and lamented as seriously, 
their moral weaknesses as men do now. Thus, 
however greatly man's intelligence has 
enabled him, in the course of ages, to triumph 
over obstacles, and to increase his material 
welfare, his spiritual and moral frailty — in a 
word, his nature — continues much the same 
as ever. No doubt it has been modified for 
the better ; but it advances towards perfec- 
tion with a progress so singularly and 
solemnly slow that we find the sons of men 
still smarting under much the same moral 
weaknesses, and as conscious of a natural 
liability to go astray from rectitude, as were 
their forefathers of the remotest antiquity. 
Thus the nature of man remains, indeed, 
much the same as it ever was ; nevertheless, 
for all that, better, in some degree, most cer- 
tainly it is. Evolution is going on day after 
day, and is working, as it ever works, 
leisurely, but surely. Man is the last creature 
of a high order, that its action has produced, 
and he has, we cannot doubt, a future before 
him of numberless millenniums. H.^ \^ \^>^ 
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commencing his existence, not ending it. His^ 
race is but beginning a career which will 
endure for countless generations. 

As to the question of the Origin of Evil 
which we were just now speaking of, it is a 
question over which divines and philosophers 
have for ages puzzled in vain. It has cer- 
tainly hitherto for the most part proved but 
a barren and unprofitable inquiry. No good 
has come of it. People seeing that things are 
as they are, assert that they are marred by 
evil. They say that there is something wrong 
about them. They ask, Why have things 
gone wrong ? They assume, if they do not 
actually assert, that things would have gone 
on better if they had been ordered differently. 
But how in the world can they know this ? 
At any rate God has established things a& 
they are, and man, whether he approves of 
them or not, is powerless to make them 
otherwise. His wisdom, therefore, surely, is 
to recognise this fact, and act accordingly ; 
not to be idly speculating about how much 
better things might have been arranged had 
they been arranged differently, but to accom- 
modate himself to things as they are, and 
make the best of them. 

But after all — is the Tj^orld really so much 
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out of joint as theological croakers are apt to 
represent it ? It is asserted that things have 
gone wrong ; that God's creation has been 
marred, spoiled, vitiated. But is it so ? Can 
it be so ? Can we really imagine that things 
under God's direction have gone wrong? Is 
not the very supposition faithless and absurd ? 
Surely it is. Things have gone on rightly 
enough, though men in their blindness may 
fail to perceive it. That there are evils in 
the world is undeniable ; but then, what are 
evils ? What are they ? Why, they are 
spurs and provocatives to all that is good, 
and absolutely necessary to human progress. 
This may be easily shown. A child, for 
instance, puts its fingers into the flame of a 
candle, and suffers pain for its folly. The 
pain is an evil, and the child feels it to be so ; 
but that evil is the saving of its life. Ever 
afterwards the burnt child dreads the fire, 
and is protected from future injury. Thus 
are the evils with which the world abounds 
exceedingly necessary and good for it. Man- 
kind's best lessons have been taught them by 
pains and penalties. It is so with individuals, 
and it is so also with communities. Their 
advancement has been owing to the evils 
which have urged them on, to tl[i^ Tivmi^xQvi^ 
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wants they have been conscious of, and ta 
their continual dissatisfaction, both with 
themselves, and with things around them. 
Revolutions purify empires, as thunderstorms 
clarify the air ; and wars, like tornadoes, are 
by no means unmixed calamities. The 
miseries of sickness and disease are very 
grievous, but they have compelled men's 
attention to the laws of health, and directed 
their efforts more carefully to observe them. 
The inconveniences of darkness are often 
serious, but they have driven men to the in- 
vention of ingenious modes of lighting. The 
need of all sorts of commodities is frequently 
a sore evil to a people, still it has proved it- 
self the mainspring of all commerce, and the 
most fertile source of industry. Poverty is 
hard to bear, and hence is useful to mankind 
as a stimulus to the acquisition of wealth. 
Vice is an odious festering sore in the political 
body, but it nevertheless acts beneficially by 
arousing opposition against itself. Bad men 
are found to be a social curse, and hence 
steps are taken to repress them. Thus does 
evil bring forth good : thus is the world we 
live in impelled onwards to improvement. 

Are evils really evils — so to put it — when 
we think of this ? Is tkat ^hich conduces to 
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ultimate good rightly to be called an evil ? 
Some mightanswer, No, to this question ; yet^ 
surely, the fact that this or that thing pro- 
duces something else does not prevent it 
from being the thing that it is. Pain may 
eventually terminate in pleasure, but it ia 
none the less pain while it lasts. Thus things 
that we call evil may be rightly enough called 
evil while they last, though their wholesome 
results so entirely justify their existence as to 
make them worthy to be regarded as emana- 
ting from God. And emanate from Grod 
assuredly they must, if Grod— operating by 
and through the laws of nature — brings upon 
mankind whatever happens to them in the 
ordinary course of things. The origin of evil 
is thus adequately accounted for, and its 
beneficent purpose explained. 

It will be said, perhaps, that to represent 
God as the author of evil is rank blasphemy. 
It is no such thing in a right view of the 
matter. God is the author of all things, and 
therefore, necessarily, the author of things 
that are evil as well as of things that are 
good. No accurate reasoner would deny 
this : — ** No one possessing the least pretence 
to a knowledge of science would deny the 
existence of an universal First Ca\i^^^ tJaa 
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original source of every phenomenon, 
whether good or evil." * 

But then — and this is a point which should 
be kept steadfastly in mind — things that are 
evil are designed for an object, and that 
object is a purely good one. If we said that 
God's object, that God's will or purpose, was 
evil, then we should be justly amenable to 
the charge of blasphemy, for we should make 
God no better than a devil. We say, how- 
ever, no such thing. On the contrary, we 
say and believe that in all God does, and all 
that He permits. His purpose is absolutely 
beneficent. It is not tlsual, no doubt, to 
speak of God, who is the author of all things, 
as the author of evil. Nor, indeed, is God 
the author of evil to mankind in any other 
sense than a father is the author of evil to a 
son when he sends him to school to be trained 
and disciplijied for his future career. If the 
boy is idle and indolent he will hate the 
drudgery of his lessons, and will feel occasion- 
ally the smart of the rod, but it is all for his 
welfare. So with God's treatment of man- 
kind in the ordinary course of things. The 
evils which befall them are schoolmasters to 

• "The Art of Scientific Discovery," by G. Gore, L.L.D^ 
F.B.8., p. 160. 
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Turing them to perfection. By their instru- 
mentality it is that their progress is nurtured, 
and their material prosperity secured. 

Evil comes from an absolutely good Grod ; 
hence evil, though undoubtedly evil in the 
sense of being a fruitful cause of suffering 
And sorrow to mankind, is yet, considered as 
a means to an end, not merely not evil at all, 
tut a positive good — nay, the most whole- 
some and necessary of all stimuli to human 
exertion. It is absolutely good for the pur- 
pose for which it is intended, and for which 
its existence is allowed. Absolutely evil 
nothing in the world is ; and even what is 
relatively evil to mankind, and to other 
sentient things, is also relatively good for 
them as well. The fear of death has been 
the safeguard of life, and from the horrors of 
remorse have sprung the seeds of reforma- 
tion. In fact, so far as may be judged from 
their evident tendency to fulfil intelligent and 
beneficent ends in the wonderful economy of 
the universe, all things whatever may be pro- 
nounced to be supremely good. " God saw 
everything that He had made, and behold it 
was very good." 

A further point may be insisted on, which 
is this — that evil has no objectWe esAsXi^^ift^b^ 
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but is wholly and entirely subjective. Na 
doubt there are many objects external to us 
-which we call, and rightly call, evil. We 
speak, for instance, of evil men or evil beasts, 
as being evil objects. And evil objects- 
enough they unquestionably are. Neverthe- 
less, evil itself is not an object, but some- 
thing wholly different — a purely subjective 
phenomenon, and nothing more. Take pain, 
for example. We speak of it as an evil, and 
so it is ; but it has no objective existence. 
It resides solely and completely in the sub- 
jects that experience it, and nowhere else at 
all. It is not in the object that causes it, but 
in the sentient subject that feels it. It is 
true we often speak of objects that cause 
evils to us as being themselves evils ; but this 
is, undoubtedly, a conventional mode of ex- 
pression more popular than precise. Wasps 
attack us, and we, therefore, denounce the 
race of wasps as an evil. However, the evil 
really lies in the pain which we feel after 
being stung by them, and that exists not in 
the wasps, but in ourselves. It is a purely 
subjective sensation. So, again, we describe 
some monstrous specimen of humanity as a 
painful and distressing object to look upon^ 
just as we call other things evil objects. The 
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pain and distress, however, that we speak of 
are not in the object, but in ourselves whom 
its repulsiveness offends. The way to get 
rid of pain, or of any other evil whatsover,. 
is to get rid, if we can, of the objects that 
cause us to feel it. Hence we very naturally 
come to regard many of the objects that 
cause such evils to us as being actually evils 
themselves. Evil, however — so far as we 
experience it in any form whatever — i& 
wholly subjective. Objects without us are 
not really evils at all. They may affect us,. 
so to speak, evilly, and we may call them 
therefore, if we will, evil objects ; but they 
are no evils in themselves. A pin is not an 
evil, nor is a stinging-nettle, nor a cold 
easterly wind ; but the pain which we feel 
from the prick of the pin, the sting of the 
nettle, or, the biting chill of the cold east 
wind, may be something very disagreeable 
indeed. Assassins, again, dangerous beast& 
or poisonous herbs, we familiarly speak of as 
evil objects, though, of course, all the evila 
that we suffer in consequence of being 
molested by such evil objects are entirely in 
ourselves. Of the subjectivity of such evils 
as sorrow, remorse, regret, disappointment, 
and other similar poignant feelings which 
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arise in men's minds after the commission of 
crimes or errors, no proof, it may be presumed, 
is needed. Their subjective character must 
he apparent to all. 

Thus, plainly, evils are not really objects 
without us, but sensations within us. 
If there were no sentient beings in 
the world, all other things remaining as 
they are, then there would be, and there 
could be, no evil things in the world at alL 
Absolutely everything is good. Evils are 
subjective phenomena, and though relatively 
evil, and also relatively good ; they exist in 
consequence of the existence of sentient 
things, and exist for their benefit and im- 
provement. A special object they are 
fulfilling now is the promotion of the 
advancement of mankind. As man, 
ever more and more, gains from them 
practical knowledge, and learns from them, 
ever more and more, the lessons of 
moral wisdom they are intended to impart, 
he will diminish them, more and more, until 
he has reduced them to a minimum. Escape 
•from them, however, entirely he never will. 
As long as he remains fallible, and is liable 
as now to shortcomings and mistakes, so long^ 
of necessity, will he be liable to evils through 
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the beneficent action of the laws of nature. 
If he disobeys those laws ; if he neglects ta 
observe the requirements of health, and the 
conditions of happiness, he must inevitably 
suffer the consequences. They are nature's- 
hints to warn him from transgression and ta 
keep him in the path of progress. Like the 
Canaanites to the ancient Israelites, they are 
as pricks in his eyes, and thorns in his sides,, 
to rouse him to exertion, and to draw forth 
his latent energies. Thus does evil bring 
forth good ; thus does the end in view justify 
the means employed. 

4. That Good Ends cannot Justify Bad 

Means. 

What ! — the end justify the means ? Yes ; 
justifies them abundantly in the sense of 
proving them effective for the production of 
the object aimed at. This is the only sense 
in which ends can be rightly said to justify 
means at all. People sometimes talk of ends 
justifying means as if bad means might be 
justifiably employed to bring about good 
ends. This is an egregious fallacy. In the 
first place, it is impossible for good ends to be 
brought about by bad means at all, aiid m ^\i<b 
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next place, even if they could, they can, of 
course, previous to accomplishment, afEord no 
evidence whatever as to the goodness or the 
badness of the means used. By no possibility 
can ends justify means until they are ends 
accomplished. Unfulfilled ends, if they 
prove anything, prove only the insuflBciency 
of the means employed. They certainly 
cannot justify them. And yet it is of unful- 
filled ends that people invariably speak when 
they talk of them as justifying them, a pnbri, 
in adopting, as a means to bring them about, 
this or that questionable line of conduct. If 
the means used fail to produce their intended 
end — no matter how good and praiseworthy 
the end may be — to say that the end justified 
them is simply to talk nonsense ; for the end 
not having been accomplished at all, cannot 
justify them at all. 

But when people say that a good end will 
justify bad means, no doubt, what they really 
mean to say is that the intention of accom- 
plishing a good end will sometimes justify 
them in resorting to questionable means. 
This, of course, is a very different assertion, 
but it is, nevertheless, equally erroneous. 
Good intentions can never justify bad actions. 
A burglar might plead on this principle. 
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when he broke into a house, that he was 
actuated by the best intentions, and that his 
praiseworthy object simply was to provide 
a decent competence for his wife and 
family ! Indeed, the most wicked, the 
most silly, the most cruel actions might 
be vindicated in this way. It would 
justify the vilest crimes, the most infatuated 
austerities, and the most merciless barbarities. 
It would make infanticide — if only perpe- 
trated with the benevolent intention of pre- 
maturely sending little children to heaven — a 
deed of intrinsic virtue. It would convert 
Queen Mary into an angel, and the shameful 
massacre of the Huguenots into an exploit of 
glory. 

But are not actions good or bad according 
to the motives from which they spring ? No 
doubt they are. Good actions and good 
motives, and bad actions and bad motives, go 
together. Good actions can never proceed 
from bad motives, nor bad actions from good 
motives. Motives are nothing more nor less 
than incentives to action. If they move men 
to good actions, then they are good motives, 
however much they may be found fault with; 
and if they move men to bad actions, they 
are bad motives, however much they ma^ b^ 
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palliated and excused. Motives are good or 
bad precisely ia proportion as tliey lead to 
good or bad actions ; and actions are good or 
bad precisely in proportion as they spring 
from good or bad motives. Persons who do 
bad actions — actions of bigotry and in- 
tolerance, for instance — may believe that they 
actuated by good motives. Yet, for all that,, 
they are mistaken. They may be influenced,, 
no doubt, by the most religious and benevo- 
lent intentions; but then it should be remem- 
bered that religious and benevolent intentions 
by no means make up the sum total of their 
motives, but only a fractional part of them. 
Men's motives to action are of a mixed and 
complex description ; and their intentions,, 
however benevolent, may be combined with 
motives of a decidedly baneful type, such as 
superstitious motives, belief in falsehood, and 
zeal for error. Motives, as has been said, 
according to the plain meaning of the word,, 
are simply the causes that move to action ; 
and what moves a man to any particular 
action, is the sura total of the motives that 
conduce to it. These, though partially good,, 
are undoubtedly, in the aggregate, bad, if 
they lead to bad actions. Whenever there ia 
a flaw in the action, there is a flaw also in 
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the motives ; and whenever there is a flaw in 
the motives, there is a flaw in the resulting 
action. You will sometimes hear people say 
that, although their actions have been bad, 
their motives were good. This is impossible. 
What they really mean is that their intentions 
were good. They are victims of the fallacy of 
confounding a part with the whole — their 
good intentions with the sum total of their 
motives. Good actions can only arise from 
correspondingly good motives. We may 
charitably believe that Queen Mary when 
she burnt heretics, and the . Duke of 
Alva when he butchered Hollanders, 
were not devoid of good intentions; but, 
nevertheless, their motives, taken as a whole, 
must have been miserably and execrably bad. 
Actions and their motives are inseparable. 
They are connected with one another as 
effect with cause, and must be condemned or 
approved together. To talk of bad and odious 
actions— such as the barbarities of persecu- 
tion — as proceeding from good motives, is 
about as absurd as it would be to assert that 
the frosts of winter could issue from the 
heat of the sun, or that from a salubrious foun- 
tain could emanate the filth of a cesspool. 
It is equally erroneous to speak of good 

o 
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ends as being brouglit about by bad means. 
The ends of God, of Nature, of Providence 
— call them which you will — are, as we have 
already seen, evidently good; and conse- 
quently the means by which those ends are 
brought about of necessity must be corres- 
pondingly good. It is not therefore for man 
to find fault with them, and to condemn as 
wrong the existence of evil. Means that are 
really bad can never accomplish good ends. 
We are sometimes pointed to the Reformation 
as an instance of a good end accomplished by 
bad means. So far, however, as it was good, it 
was accomplished by good means, and good 
means only. Henry the Eighth may have been, 
or may not have been, a bad king. What of 
that ? The means, as a whole, by which the 
Reformation was brought about must neces- 
sarily have been good, provided that the Re- 
formation itself as accomplished was good. 
Were none of the reformers good men ? Im- 
perfect they may have been, and the means they 
adopted to promote the Reformation were, un- 
doubtedly, in many respects exceedingly im- 
perfect. And what was the consequence? 
Why that the Reformation itself as accom- 
plished was correspondingly imperfect. It 
exactly answered to the m^eans by which it 
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was brought about. No good ends can come 
from means whicli are worse than themselves, 
nor can ends ever be better than their means. 
Ends sought to be brought about by bad 
means, though they may be seemingly good, 
cannot be really so, and hence are sure even- 
tually to be defeated. Efforts to extirpate 
freedom of thought by persecution — that is 
by bad means — have always signally failed. 
Though successful for awhile, they do not 
triumph ultimately. Heathen persecutions 
did not kill Christianity, nor Papal persecu- 
tions Protestantism. 

But may bad means never be legitimately 
employed with the object of bringing about 
good ends ? Never. In the first place, as 
has been already said, they can never really 
bring about good ends at all ; in the second, it 
should be remembered that, even if they 
could, the ends aimed at can be no justifica- 
tion whatever of the means used until they 
are ends accomplished ; and, lastly, it should 
be borne in mind that when ends have been 
actually accomplished they only justify the 
means used in the sense of proving them to 
have been sufficient to bring them about. 
Ends cannot possibly justify means in the 
commonly accepted signification oi c!«\r^^\\r 
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ing bad means into good ones. Ends can 
never make means one whit better, or one 
wliit worse, than in themselves they intrinsi- 
cally are. Truly if not a knave, a man is 
certainly a fool who, with a view to any end 
— no matter how good — adopts any means 
whatever which in his conscience he feels and 
knows to be base and unworthy. Bad means 
by no possibility can produce other than bad 
results. If an end aimed at be really good 
— and not merely supposed to be good as so 
many bad ends are ; and if, further, the really 
good end be actually attained by the means 
used, then it follows that the means used, 
however seemingly bad, must necessarily 
have been really good. If, again, on the other 
hand, the really good end aimed at be not at- 
tained by the means used then the means used 
must either have been imperfect or insuflS- 
cient, or partially or totally bad. If the end 
aimed at be really bad, and if it be attained 
by the means used, then the means used, 
however seemingly good, must necessarily 
have been bad likewise. Bad ends can only 
be reached by bad means, and good ends by 
good means. It were well if men always re- 
cognised this most important truth, and never 
resorted to any means whatever but such as 
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in their consciences they believe to be good 
with a view to the attainment of their ends. 
Man is very far indeed from being invariably 
a correct judge of ends. Ends which he 
imagines to be exceedingly good, may some- 
times be exceedingly bad, and instead of being 
salutary for the world might, if attained, be 
pre-eminently mischievous. He is often no 
<5ompetent judge of such things. But of the 
moral integrity of his means he can form a 
juster estimate. Let him therefore, while 
having in view the accomplishment of an end 
which he believes to be a good one, be reli- 
^ously scrupulous to do no violence to the 
honest dictates of his conscience-i— never in- 
tentionally to do evil with the idea that good 
will come out of it. God alone is an infallible 
judge of ends. His ends, as we have seen, 
are supremely good. The means which He 
employs — means of infinite complexity and 
-diversity — means which may be summed up 
in a word as the means of natural evolution — 
a<5complish most signally His grand and 
glorious purposes. They must, therefore, of 
necessity, be absolutely and entirely good, 
however man in his puny presumption may 
pronounce them to be evil. 

But may not deceit or lymg \i^ ^crc£i<b>OTs^^'s> 
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legitimately used for a good purpose, and thus^ 
bad means be employed to bring about a good 
end ? It would be just as reasonable to ask, 
may not the infliction of pain — ^the probing 
of a wound, for example — be resorted to for 
a good end ? May not impositions, which are 
very disagreeable things indeed to schoolboys, 
be set them as punishments with the good 
end in view of making them industrious? 
Clearly they may ; but then it must be ob- 
served that, as regards the objects aimed at, 
so far from being bad, they may be the very 
best means that can possibly be employed- 
Even deceit and lying — so to call them — may 
be exceedingly good means to employ in 
certain exceptional cases. But then what is 
here contended is that, in such exceptional 
cases, they are not really bad or evil means 
at all, and so are not truly any examples at 
all of good ends being brought about by bad 
means. It is justifiable to tell a lie to no 
man — be he who he may — who has a rightful 
claim to repose confidence in our words, and 
to whom we ought, as a matter of common 
fairness, to speak the truth ; but it may be 
perfectly justifiable, in many conceivable in- 
stances, to tell a falsehood to a madman, or 
to deceive a treacherous foe. It all depends 
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on whether or not the person a man addresses 
is justly entitled to be told the truth. If he 
is — and few happily are the cases in which it 
is otherwise — then, as an honest man he will 
unreservedly tell it him, and will regard it a 
mean, contemptible, and degrading thing to 
be guilty of a lie. 



5. All Things abe Ordered Wisely. 

EnqI, whether moral or physical, is not to 
be viewed as something introduced into the 
universe by a power antagonistic to God, but 
as a necessary part of the constitution of 
things, and a needful stimulus to human 
exertion. Man has advanced, and is advancing, 
to a very remarkable extent, in consequence 
of the evils by which he is surrounded. They 
call his better nature into reflex activity. In 
order to counteract them he must necessarily 
exert his energies. They rouse him to resist 
them, and so urge him on. By conquering 
moral evils he attains to moral good, and from 
combating physical evils he derives material 
prosperity. Thus, paradoxical as it may sounds 
there is good in evil. And if there is good in 
evil, there is good in everything. Viewed as 
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belonging to a vast cosmos nothing is bad, 
everything is good — all is arranged as it 
should be. 

" All nature is bnt art nnknown to thee, 
All chance direction which thon can'st not see ; 
All discord harmony not understood ; 
All partial evil universal good ; 
And, spite of pride, in erring reason's spite, 
One truth is clear. Whatever is is right." 
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ON THE DELUGE OP NOAH. 

The Flood Described as Universal — Incredibility of theNarrative — 
Origin of the Story — Evolution of Beligious Belief — Christ and 
the Story of the Flood — Reference to the Flood in the Bap- 
tismal Service — An Estimate of the Value of the Bible — Con- 
clusion. 

1. The Flood Described as Universal. 

That a vast flood in primeval times may 
have taken place in central Asia is no doubt 
credible enough ; but that a deluge of such 
portentous magnitude as that recorded in 
Genesis could by any possibility have occurred, 
no competent critic can believe. Hence it has 
come to pass that, except by ignorant people, 
the account of the deluge as given in Genesis, 
is rarely regarded as historical. It is argued, 
indeed, by some who cannot blind themselves 
entirely to the light of modern knowledge, 
and who yet wish to save the credit of the 
Mosaic narrative, that the flood of Noah could 
only have been a partial flood, aiidt\i^»\.\)ciet^-- 
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fore the language in whicli the story of it is 
conveyed to ns must necessarily be inter- 
preted as descriptive of a partial flood. Of 
course, if the flood of Noah ever happened 
at all, partial it must needs have been ; but 
that the language of Scripture must there- 
fore necessarily be interpreted as intended ta 
detail a partial and not a universal flood is by 
no means an allowable deduction. In point 
of fact, so far is it from being so, that with 
the notion of a partial flood the language of 
Genesis is totally and entirely inconsistent. 
Those who fancy that they can believe only 
in a partial flood, and yet at the same time 
accept as true the details of the flood as given 
in Genesis, are manifestly mistaken. By 
denying the universality of the flood, they as 
much deny the historical truth of the account 
of it in Genesis as if they denied the flood 
altogether. If the deluge of Noah was not 
universal, there is no escape from the conclu- 
sion either that it never happened at all, or 
that the account of it in Genesis is an exag- 
gerated account, for, in language as plain as 
language can be made to be, it is described 
as overwhelming the entire surface of the 
earth. In truth, the biblical narrative cannot^ 
with the utmost contortion^ be shown to be 
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intended to be descriptive of anything but a 
universal flood. It tells us, notwithstanding 
the physical impossibility of such an occur- 
rence — ^that the waters everywhere covered 
the ground so completely as to submerge not 
only " all the high hills that were under the 
whole heaven,"but even such lofty mountains 
as the range of Ararat. It further infer ms^ 
us that " all flesh died that moved upon the 
earth, both of fowl and of cattle, and of 
beast, and of every creeping thing that 
creepeth upon the earth, and every man. All 
in whose nostrils was the breath of life, of 
all that was in the dry land, died. And every 
living substance was destroyed which was 
upon the face of the ground, both man and 
cattle, and the creeping things, and the fowl 
of the heaven ; and they were destroyed from 
the earth, and Noah only remained alive, and 
they that were with him in the ark." It 
describes, too, specimens of all animals that 
breathed — " of every living thing of all flesh,. 
of fowls after their kind, and of cattle after 
their kind, of every creeping thing of the 
earth after his kind "-as having been pre> 
served aUve in the ark, and not merely those 
belonging to a particular locality. 

The discrepancies between the EloKisAia 
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and Jehovistic passages in the description of 
the deluge it were tedious to discuss here. 
SuflBce it to observe that they have been done 
ample justice to by a famous bishop, and that 
any one who wishes for information about 
them may find it abundantly in his work on 
the Pentateuch. But one difference there is 
between the two interwoven but hetero- 
geneous accounts of the Elohist and Jehovist 
that is almost too striking to escape the 
notice of even the most cursory reader — and 
it is this. As if the Elohist's remark that 
Noah took with him into the ark " two and 
two of all flesh "—of all beasts, cattle, creep- 
ing things and fowls of the air— was not 
sufficiently astounding, the Jehovist must 
needs increase the proportions of the marvel 
by informing us that "clean beasts'* and 
*^ fowls of the air " were taken in by sevens ! 
But, however improbable and inconsistent 
the Mosaic narrative of the deluge may be, it 
must certainly be taken as intended to des- 
cribe a universal flood. The hypothesis of its 
being the account of a partial flood is so en- 
tirely out of harmony with its language, that 
the wonder is that it could ever have been 
regarded as even passably plausible. As 
drowning men, ho^eveT^^mLl c^tch at straws, 
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SO sinking controversialists will try to float 
on fallacies. But, assuredly, tlie story can in 
no degree be helped by a supposition so trans- 
parently false. That the flood was not, and 
could not have been, universal, is freely 
granted; but to contend that therefore the 
compiler of the Scriptural account of it did 
not intend to describe it as universal is about 
as reasonable as it would be to argue that 
because a man said what was false he there- 
fore intended to say what was true. What a 
man means to say can only be judged by 
what he actually does say, and most certainly, 
if words have any meaning at all, the words 
of the Mosaic narrative of the flood were in- 
tended plainly to describe it as prevailing, at 
one and the same time, over every portion of 
the world. 

2. Incredibility op the Narrative. 

From beginning to end the narrative is 
palpably incredible. To pass over the curioua 
anthropomorphic expressions which occur in 
the preamble — concerning God's "repenting " 
and being "grieved at His heart" that He 
had made man — how extravagant is the story 
in all its details ; how evidently adapted to 
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the world's childhood, to a time when man's 
knowledge was contracted, his imagination 
predominant, and his mind athirst for tales 
of wonder. The ark, in whicli twos and 
sevens of all existing animals were packed, 
had but one window, and that only a cubit in 
height ! What a scanty supply of light and 
air must have fallen to the lot of its inmates ! 
And how could Noah have collected them? 
How could he have got together all the * * creep- 
ing things ? " " How," asks Colenso, "could 
snails and worms, and snakes, and lizards of 
all kinds have found their wav to the ark 
across vast countries, mountains, seas, and 
rivers from the distant localities in which they 
lived ? " And as to quadrupeds, " Could the 
sloth and armadillo from the tropical regions 
of South America have marched up to the 
Icy North, aud so across Behring's Straits, 
and at length, after many years of painful 
wandering over field and flood, have been 
received into the Ark ? And did they ag^in, 
after the Deluge, travel back once more in 
like manner to their present abodes ? " And 
then, What about the fishes ? Those belong- 
ing to salt water would have been killed by 
the influx of fresh, and those which inhabited 
fresh water would have sickened and died in 
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-consequence of its mixture with the salt. 
And then — with regard to vegetation — " of 
the innumerable species of known plants very 
few could have survived immersion for a 
whole year. The greater part of them must 
have certainly perished ; yet nothing is said 
about the destruction of either fish or plants, 
nor are we told of any creation to supply the 
loss of these. On the contrary, an olive leaf 
is brought plucked, apparently fresh and 
green, from a tree which had been eight or 
nine months under water ! " * 

It were easy, of course, to produce any 
number of such objections as these, and 
although indeed it would be a hard matter 
•satisfactorily to rebut them, they are yet sup- 
posed to be invalidated at once by postulating 
miracle. The ark was constructed by miracle ; 
animals from all parts came into it by miracle ; 
plants were preserved by miracle ; in short — 
all was miracle. A felicitous method, no 
doubt, of disposing of unwelcome diflBculties 
if only it were a sound one ; but that unfor- 
tunately it is not. Plainly, before the 
hypothesis of miracle can legitimately be re- 
ported to at all, it is necessary that the event 
which is said to be miraculous should be 

* " Pentateuch," Part 4, cli. xvii. 
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accepted as a veritable fact. It is of no use- 
to tell a man that tlie universal deluge was 
miraculous, if lie has good reasons in his 
own mind for believing that it never happened 
at all. If it ever occurred, miraculous it must 
of course have been — astoundingly miracu- 
lous. No one, for a moment, could think 
otherwise. There is, however, the previous 
question to be settled. Did it ever take place 
at all ? Undoubtedly, if it ever did occur, it 
must have been a miracle of so stupendous 
a character that credulity itself, if it realises 
the prodigy it is swallowing, must look aghast 
at it. A flood, so vast as to cover the sum- 
mits of the highest mountains on one hemis- 
phere of the globe, would necessarily imply, 
as nature is constituted now, that as vast a 
drought prevailed at the same time upon the 
other hemisphere. Such, however, is not 
represented to have been the case; but the 
whole earth, without any exception, is said 
to have been completely submerged. Hence, 
in order to believe the tale, we must believe 
that there must have been a miraculous 
creation of an enormous volume of water, 
and a miraculous annihilation of it afterwards 
— not to mention the additional difficulty 
that this tremendous mass of water would 
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have SO increased the size of the earth's ball 
as to have disturbed the equilibrium of the 
solar system, and so of the very universe 
itself I 

On the other hand, however, if a universal 
deluge did not occur, no hypothesis of the 
most stupendous miracle can prove it to have 
occurred. The hypothesis of miracle simply 
proves nothing at all, but is a mere mode of 
accounting for unexplained or inexplicable 
facts. Before the demonstration, or at least 
the acceptance, of the fact, the hypothesis of 
miracle is entirely out of place, and goes for 
nothing. Evidently, the first question to be 
decided — and when arguments to the contrary 
are forthcoming there is surely no reason 
whatever why it should be taken for granted 
— is this. Did the universal flood, as detailed 
in Genesis, ever occur at all ? Could it by 
any possibility have occurred ? Four or five* 
thousand years ago, according to the Mosaic 
narrative, a deluge happened of such extra- 
ordinary magnitude as to submerge so com- 
pletely for several successive months, at one 
and the same time, the whole surface of the 
earth, as to overwhelm beneath a depth of 
fifteen cubits of water the summits of the 
loftiest mountains. Bishop Coletv^o T^Taasc\L^ v 
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— " The depth of water needed for a literal 
compliance with the story is two miles greater 
than the heigtt of Ararat, and this would 
require, according to Dr. Pye Smith's esti- 
mate, about eight times as much water as is 
contained in all the seas and oceans of the 
earth ! " * What says geology to all this? 
It tells us indeed — and there can be no doubt 
of it — that, at one period or another, every 
single portion of the globe has been sub- 
merged beneath the waters of the ocean; 
that, thousands of ages ago, the distribution 
of land and water over the earth was very 
different from what it now is, and that where 
there is now dry land the waves of the ocean 
rolled for millenniums. It knows, however, 
absolutely nothing of the occurrence, a few 
thousand years back, of any such an event 
as the Noachian deluge. If it happened it 
passed away without leaving a trace behind. 
The notion which used formerly to be enter- 
tained, even by learned men, that the 
numerous fossils which are found of shells 
and reptiles afEord testimony to the truth of 
the biblical narrative is, of course, in the light 
of modem information, perfectly untenable, 
and has therefore been abandoned. The 
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various fossiliferous strata of the earth's 
crust are many thousands of yards in thick- 
ness, and must therefore have taken, at the 
very lowest computation, many millenniums 
to accumulate, and many millenniums more 
to consolidate into hard rock. The mere thin 
coating of slime which an inundatioij of no 
more than a year's duration would have left 
behind it would have been so utterly insig- 
nificant that in a very few years indeed all 
traces of it would have totally disappeared. 
Fossils embedded deep down in the bowels of 
mountains can evidently be no remains at all 
of so superficial a deposit, and can therefore 
be no indications at all of any such an oc- 
currence as Noah's flood. Moreover, although 
the fossil-bearing strata contain abundant 
vestiges of fishes, and shells, and of gigantic 
saurians, none of them, excepting the most 
recent deposits of the post tertiary formation, 
contain the smallest evidences of the existence 
of man. This, of course, could not have 
been the case if fossils had been relics of the 
deluge. 

Moreover, there are hills in many parts of 
the world — the lateral cones of Mount Etna, 
for example, and numerous volcanic eminences 
in the provinces of Auvergne and Laxi^xift&si^ 
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— which are certainly f af older in date than 
the time of the supposed Noachian inunda- 
tion, and composed of such loose, friable, and 
incoherent materials that had a deluge such 
as is described in Genesis ever happened at 
all, they must inevitably have been washed 
away. . That they bear no traces of any 
material disturbance is a tolerably clear proof 
that no such a flood as that depicted in 
Genesis could ever, by any possibility, have 
molested them. 

3. Origin op the Story. 

Although, most certainly, no such a uni- 
versal catastrophe as is described in Genesis 
ever happened, or could have happened, there 
is no necessity to conclude that the compiler 
of the biblical tale had any intention what- 
ever of imposing upon mankind. Possibly 
he believed in all he wrote as authentic, and 
imagined that nothing that he stated was 
otherwise than true. But whence did he 
obtain his materials ? From what source did 
he derive the details out of which he con- 
structed his marvellous account? Internal 
evidence indicates, as Bishop Colenso in his 
work on the PentateMch haa conclusively 
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«hown, that his narrative, as a literary pro- 
duction, is a patchwork contrivance made up 
mainly from the contents of two more ancient 
documents. But whence came the story of 
the flood which these older documents en- 
shrined ? Doubtless it was derived from an 
oral tradition which had been handed down, 
generation after generation, from preceding 
ages. But what could have been the origin 
of the ancient tradition ? Surely the most 
reasonable conjecture is that it was founded 
on an actual fact — on the fact that at some 
distant period in bygone time a widely ex- 
tending flood really did occur, overwhelming 
vast districts, and leaving a vivid impression 
on the mindsof contemporary men. Accounts 
of this extraordinary inundation they very 
naturally related to their children, their 
ohildren to their children's children, and so 
it came down to posterity — the report in- 
creasing in dimensions as it travelled on until 
at length— ages, perhaps, before the book of 
Genesis was compiled — a mere local flood 
had grown into a universal cataclysm. 

Men are ever prone to view the past 
through magnifying glasses, unless the 
operation of their over-active imaginations 
is kept in wholesome check by t\\ft y^^'cs^^ 
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of veritable history — ^which, in primeval 
days, of course, had no existence. Thus 
what was originally but a partial flood 
became transmuted by posterity into an all- 
pervading deluge ; monsters in human form — 
the progeny of women and angels — were 
reported formerly to have roamed the earth ; 
and the men of a long past date were sup- 
posed to have been of such extraordinary 
longevity that the term of their lives 
extended almost to a thousand years t 
Every thing assumed augmented propor-^ 
tions. ** All the days of Methuselah," we are 
informed by the Blohist, ** were nine hundred 
and sixty-nine years, and he died." And so of 
the other patriarchs from Noah backwards — 
their lives were of portentous duration. 
And by the Jehovist we are told that " there 
were giants in the earth in those days,'* and 
that the wickedness of man was then so enor- 
mously great that ** every imagination of the 
thoughts of his heart was only evil con- 
tinually." 

Men — though no doubt they may have 
been more " wicked," in the sense of being 
more uncivilised, more barbarous, more bru- 
tally savage — ^were certainly never larger in 
bodily stature, nor T3[ioTe ^\idowed with 
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longevity, in ancient times than afterwards. 
No coflfins have ever been discovered, no 
Egyptian mummies have ever been brought 
to light, no niches have ever been found in 
the Catacombs, nor have any human bones of 
historic or pre-historic date ever been dug up^ 
which would lend the smallest countenance to 
the notion that the usual height of man has 
diminished or that his average corporeal 
proportions were in any degree greater 
formerly than now. Bones, no doubt, of 
huge size have from time to time been 
stumbled upon which, though, as every tyro 
knows, only the fragmentary relics of 
fossilised skeletons of certain geological 
quadrupeds, have often been ignorantly mis- 
taken for the bones of gigantic men. Thus, 
no less an ecclesiastical authority than the 
famous St. Augustine of Hippo, speaking of 
the portentous magnitude of the men of 
antediluvian times, asserts with perfect 
seriousness — as if his assertion were really 
an irrefragable proof that men must formerly 
have been as large as he imagined them to 
liave been — that human bones had frequently 
been discovered of incredible dimensions. 
There can be no mistake about it, he informs 
us, since he had seen them himself. " I m^-» 
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self have seen/' says he, *^on the shore at 
Utica, a man's molar tooth of such a size 
that, if it had been cut down into teeth such 
as we have, a hundred, I fancy, could have 
been made out of it! It belonged, I believe, 
to some giant."* Had he said " to some 
elephant," he would have made a more pro- 
bable conjecture. 

And as to the notion that the duration of 
human life was inconceivably longer in primi- 
tive ages than it is now, there is not a 
shadow of trustworthy evidence to be pro- 
duced in proof of it. The average duration 
of human life, instead of being shorter than 
in former days, is probably longer than it 
ever was before. In these days, at any rate, 
there can be no doubt that enlightened sani- 
tary measures are ever more and more con- 
tributing to prolong it, and that the " three 
score years and ten" of the psalmist are 
surpassed by multitudes. 

The fabulous ages of the antediluvians, 
their portentous magnitude, and all the im- 
possible details of the Noachian flood, are 
only to be fully accounted for by the acknow- 
ledged tendency of tradition to expand 
enormously as it floats along in an atmos- 
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pTiere of ignorance and credulity. Doubtless 
it was with these ancient stories, as it is still 
with many an old wives' report — 

" Fama volat vii-esque anqnirit eundo." 

The origin of the story of the Flood was 
probably, as has been already remarked, some 
actual flood that happened in Central Asia. 
** There are indications," says Dr. McCausland, 
** that a partial, though in itself an extensive, 
subsidence and submergence did probably 
take place in the countries surrounding 
Ararat and the Caspian Sea at no distant 
period of time, destructive, of course, of all 
the animal creation within its sphere, unless 
so far as some may have been preserved by 
liuman exertion."* If so, possibly from hence 
the tradition in question may have grown. 

But many other ancient Flood-stories have 
been transmitted to us besides that which is 
contained in the book of Genesis. Some 
.actual flood, no doubt, was the source of 
most of them, though not necessarily one 
^nd the same flood. One flood may have 
been the fountain-head of one group of 
•correlated flood- stories, and another flood of 
Another group. From a flood in Mesopo- 

* ** Builders of Ba\)e\;' ip. 11. 
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tamia, caused by the overflow of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, may have been derived the 
Semitic circle of legends, and from floods in 
Persia, India, and China, the flood-legends of 
eastern Asia. And so of several flood- 
traditions of a different type from the above 
which have been found prevailing amongst 
the aboriginal tribes of America and Poly- 
nesia. Actual floods, albeit not the flood of 
Noah, were in all probability the sources of 
the different traditions. 

But some flood-stories possibly may have 
arisen — and that, too, quite in a natural 
way — without being founded on fact at all. 
The natives, for instance, of Raiatea in the 
Pacific argue that a flood of waters must 
anciently have submerged their lands for no 
better reason than because they have found 
corals and mussels on the tops of mountains- 
And even the report of such a circumstantially 
described flood as the Deluge of Deucalion, it 
is quite possible to conceive as having 
originated from no solid foundation what- 
ever. What more likely than that an 
hypothesis in old times should have been 
started, suggested by the conformation of 
the land, that the outlet of the Vale of 
Tempo was originally impervious, and that 
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the Thessalian basin was then an inland lake ? 
Traditions have sprung from flimsier begin- 
nings, and nothing more than this, in all pro- 
bability, would have been needed as a nucleus 
for the Greek tradition. It is not, of course,, 
said that such was its origin, but that such 
might have been its origin. An imaginary 
lake might have been a first step in its pro- 
cess of development, an imaginary inunda- 
tion a second. Marvellous details are never 
lacking when a childlike thirst for them 
abounds. Cattle would be killed by it, landa 
laid waste, and the hopes of husbandry 
destroyed. 

" Sternantnr segetes, et deplorata coloni 
Vota jacent, longiqne labor perit irritus anni.*' 

And at length, from being believed in as local 
and partial, it would come to be regarded as 
universal — overwhelming the entire world, 
and drowning the whole animal creation. 

" Jamqne mare et tellns nnllum disorimen habebant 
Omnia pontns erant, deerant qnoqne littora ponto." 

In this way the story, gathering substance 
like a snowball as it rolls along, would grow 
in a rich virgin soil of primitive credulity as 
vigorously as a tree planted by the water- side 
that bringeth forth its fruit m d\ie ^^^^s^^^-tL* 
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4. Evolution of Religious Belief. 

But, if not historically true, what value, 
it may be asked, should be assigned to the 
story of the Flood as told in the Pentateuch ? 
In reply let it be said that it should be 
valued highly. The stories we have been 
considering of the Creation, the Fall, and the 
Flood, are unquestionably most interesting 
and instructive narratives. They enshrine 
the beliefs of primeval men, and though 
their details, as they have come down to us 
in Scripture, must have been to some extent 
modified and transformed from what they 
originally were, through having been brought 
into harmony with the Hebrew monotheism 
of the time when Genesis was compiled — 
which could not have been earlier, as fair 
-criticism has shown, than the time of Samuel 
— they yet afford us glimpses of man's most 
primitive conceptions. In substance, beyond 
dispute, the tales are of an incalculably 
remote antiquity. Transmitted to us through 
the medium of the Israelitish race, they have 
-come down to us mainly in a monotheistic 
form. " Mainly " — we say advisedly ; for, of 
<^our8e, all Biblical s»c\iola\!€» are well aware 
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that the word ** Elohim," translated in thera 
" God," is a word of the plural number, and 
also that there are here and there, in the 
details comprised in them, some evidently 
polytheistic expressions which orthodox 
divines with versatile ingenuity explain away 
by asserting that they are indications of the 
doctrine of the Trinity — albeit of any such 
doctrine no Israelite at the time of the com- 
pilation of Genesis could have had the very 
smallest conception. Still — on the whole, un- 
doubtedly, the stories of the Creation, the Fall^ 
and the Flood, as they have come down to us 
filtered through a Hebrew medium, have 
come down to us in a monotheistic garb;, 
whereas the same tales, flowing through 
heathen channels, have retained, as we 
should naturally have expected, a distinctly 
polytheistic character. 

Now, one thing amongst others that we 
may learn from the biblical versions of these 
old tales is this — that the Hebrew monotheism 
of comparatively early times was of a much 
cruder and less exalted type than that which 
prevailed in later and more advanced ages. 
Throughout the Old Testament we may trace 
the gradual expansion of the Hebrew ideas of 
God from the low anthropomorphic notiw^^ 
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of Him which are presented to us in Grenesis 
to that higher faith in Him as an all-pervad- 
ing Spirit to be found in the books of the 
prophets. In the earlier stages of Hebrew 
history, Jehovah, although, indeed, depicted 
as the Creator of all things, was yet popularly 
conceived far more as the God of Israel than 
as the God of the Universe, far more as the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob than as 
the God of all the kindreds of the earth. 
Indeed, there is reason to believe that in 
vulgar estimation the God of Israel was little 
more than a national or tribal God, as 
Chemosh of the Moabites, or Molech of the 
people of Ammon. Hence the reason why 
the Israelites, believing in this way in the 
existence of " other gods " as well as 
Jehovah, were often so strangely capable of 
transferring their worship from one God to 
another — ^from their own God Jehovah to 
that of *' Baalim and Ashtaroth" — and that 
at one time Baal- worship so extensively pre- 
vailed throughout the land that there were, 
it is said, only " seven thousand in Israel '* 
who retained their allegiance to Jehovah. 
Even Solomon, we are told, "went after 
Ashtoreth the goddess of the Zidonians, and 
after Mil com the abomination of the Ammo- 
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Bites ; " and the cause assigned by " the God 
of Israel " through the mouth of Ahijah for 
the disruption of the kingdom by Jeroboam 
was, " Because they have forsaken Me, and 
have worshipped Ashtoreth the goddess of 
the Zidonians, Chemosh the god of the 
Moabites, and Milcom the god of the 
<5hildren of Ammon, and have not walked in 
My ways to do that which is right in Mine 
eyes, and to keep my statutes and My judg- 
ments." 

But in course of time, although the idea 
of Jehovah as the God of Israel was never 
lost sight of by the Jews, it gradually became 
-expanded and purified into the grander and 
more sublime notion of the unity and univer- 
sality of the Divine Being. Adam and Eve 
•could hide themselves from God amongst the 
shrubs of Eden, whereas the Psalmist's 
question is, " Whither shall I go from Thy 
spirit, and whither shall 1 go from Thy pre- 
•sence ? If I climb up into heaven. Thou art 
there ; if I go down into hell. Thou art there 
also." 

In the Old Testament we may trace the 
monotheism of the Israelites through the 
various steps of its development, from their 
conception of God as a more or less goy^oy^^^ 
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antliropomorphous, and localised Divinity, to- 
their higher conception of Ilim as a Being 
dwelling not in temples made with hands, 
but declaring by the mouth of His prophet — 
the later Isaiah — " Heaven is My throne, and 
the earth is My footstool ; where is the house 
that ye build Me, and where is the place of 
My rest ? " We may see the Hebrew religion 
improving with the growth of the Hebre\r 
intellect — human sacrifices giving place to- 
the sacrifices of rams and oxen, and these,, 
in their turn, to the spiritual sacrifices of the 
heart. Pointing back unmistakably to a ruth- 
less bygone time, when to slay human beings 
in sacrifice to Jehovah was a common thinsr 
in Syria, we actually have God Himself repre- 
sented to us in Genesis as saying to- 
Abraham, " Take now thy son, thine only 
son Isaac, whom thou lovest, and get thee into* 
the land of Moriah, and offer him there for a 
burnt offering upon one of the mountains that 
I will tell thee of." Not the least wonder is 
expressed by Abraham at this most repulsive 
command. " He stretched forth his hand, 
and took the knife to slay his son ! '' But 
better ideas were in these days gaining 
ground, and hence the tale continues — " The 
nngel of the Lord called unto him out of 
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heaven, and said, Abraham, Abraham, and 
lie said, Here am I. And he said. Lay not 
thine hand upon the lad, neither do thou 
anything unto him ; for now I know that 
thou fearest God, seeing thou hast not with- 
held thy son, thine only son from Me. And 
Abraham lifted up his eyes, and behold be- 
hind him a ram caught in a thicket by his 
horns. And Abraham went and took the 
ram, and offered him up for a burnt offering 
in the stead of his son." 

Davidson, in reviewing the account of 
Jephtha the Gileadite in the Book of Judges^ 
asserts his unhesitating belief that he actually 
offered up his daughter in sacrifice according^ 
to his vow, thinking that such a sacrifice was 
acceptable to Jehovah.* 

That the nations amongst whom the 
Israelites dwelt practised human immolation 
in early days, there cannot be the smallest 
doubt, and equally evident is it, that the 
Israelites themselves were sometimes addicted 
to copy their odious example. Thus, in 
Leviticus, ch. xx., we read: — '* Whosoever 
he be of the children of Israel, or of the 
strangers that sojourn in Israel, that giveth 
any of his seed unto Molech, he shall surely 

*" Introd. O.T." Vol. i, p. 480. 
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be put to death," intimating that their doing 
so in old times was by no means an infre- 
quent event. 

The command, again, in Leviticus, ch. xxvii., 
that human victims devoted to God should 
not themselves be offered up, but should, be 
redeemed with money, plainly indicates — un- 
pleasant as it may be to think so — -that the 
practice of human sacrifices, which at a 
former period must have been common, was, 
even after the time of Samuel, when the Book 
of Leviticus was composed*, by no means en- 
tirely obsolete amongst the Israelites. 

The Israelites took a grand step forward 
when they renounced human sacrifices alto- 
gether, and adopted in their stead the sacrifices 
of bulls and goats. And they gave evidence 
of a still further religious progression when 
they came at length to recognise that 
morality and piety in the eyes of God were 
of an infinitely greater worth than any sacri- 
fices whatever. How much the Prophet 
Samuel was in advance of the age he lived in 
he never more clearly displayed than in the 
wholesome reproof that he administered to 
Saul, " Hath the Lord as great dehght in 
burnt offerings and sacrifices as in obeying 

* Colenso. ** Pent?* PacV, ^ ^, ^^. 
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the voice of the Lord ? Behold to obey is 
better than sacrifice, and to harken than the 
fat of rams." But more excellent still is the 
language of the Prophet Micah — " Wherewith 
shall I come before the Lord, and bow my- 
self before the high God ? Shall I come be- 
fore Him with burnt offerings, with calves of 
a year old ? Will the Lord be pleased with 
thousands of rams, or with ten thousands of 
rivers of oil ? Shall I give my first-born for 
my transgression, the fruit of my body for 
the sin of my soul ? He hath showed thee, 
O man, what is good ; and what doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ? " 
Thus may we trace in the Old Testament 
the development and spiritualization of 
Jewish monotheism, and of the forms and 
sacrifices connected therewith. And when 
we come to the New Testament we see a 
new religion emerging from the contracted 
nationalism of the old, and proclaiming itself 
the religion of mankind. Onwards, and ever 
onwards, has the stream of religious thought 
been flowing, and onwards, let us fondly 
hope that it may continue to pursue its 
course, until, purified from all corruptions by 
the tributary rivulets of scieuc^^ \\> ^Ti^i:^ 
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finds its way into a noble ocean, so to speak^ 
of universally prevailing truth. Then, and 
not till then, will the day arrive, in the far- 
off future, when the anticipations of the 
Hebrew seer shall be accomplished, and the 
earth be " filled with the knowledge of the 
glory of the Lord as the waters cover the 
sea." 

Yes ; an enlightened faith will by-and-bye 
prevail which will attain a far wider recogni- 
tion than that of any of the most Cathohc 
religions at the present time existing. Even 
now it is in progress of evolution. Sects and 
systems are multifarious, but that which 
underlies them all, that which forms the core 
and kernel of them all, that which constitutes, 
all the world over, the religion of common- 
sense men, is, at the bottom, pretty much the 
same. The advancement of knowledge wiU 
eventually destroy everything that is false in 
it, and leave behind everything that is true, 
and then, beneath its externals, religion will 
be found one. The religion of Christ, as pro- 
claimed in the Sermon on the Mount, con- 
tains the essential element of all religions in 
the world, namely — faith in Grod and duty. 

The evolution of all sound and reasonable 
religious belief ia depeu^^icA* \sl^otl^ ^\\jI ^ 
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-caused by, the evolution of knowledge. 
Hence the evolution of knowledge pre- 
-cedes the evolution of religious belief. A 
.man's religious belief, so far as he has really 
■thought it out, is invariably modified into 
-conformity with his knowledge. Precisely as 
his knowledge conflicts with the system of 
belief that he professes does he necessarily, 
and to that extent, become a sceptic or dis- 
believer in relation to that system of beUef. 
But doubts are the precursors of all religious 
-advancement. Were it not for the increase 
of knowledge, and the doubts engendered 
thereby, old systems of faith, no matter how 
false, and old and superstitious fancies, 
which formed parts of such systems, no 
matter how absurd, would be believed in for 
•ever and ever. If the present is an age of 
doubt, comfort may be derived from the re- 
flection that the future will be an age of 
•conviction. 

That the historical truth, then, of the stories 
we have been considering — namely, those of 
:the Creation, the Fall, and the Flood — should 
be doubted and denied, is no just cause for 
regret. Their being thus doubted and denied 
is but one amidst many indications that the 
world we live in is moving onwards. At- 
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tempts, it is true, have frequently been made 
to reconcile them with modern science ; but 
such attempts, if not ignominious failures, 
have, at any rate, proved themselves but 
examples of wasted cleverness, but fresh 
illustrations of the wisdom of the ancient 
sayings — endorsed by Him who was the 
divinest of reformers — to the effect that 
those who in this way try to patch up their 
rotten garments with new cloth, and to fill 
their old worn-out skin-bottles with new 
wine, are doomed to lose their labours. It 
must be so, for, surely, no ingenuity however 
astute, no special pleading, however plausible, 
can possibly accomplish such a logomachical 
feat as to demonstrate to the satisfaction of 
any impartial student, who has weighed at 
their worth the arguments on the other side, 
that in these worm-eaten tales of the distant 
past are to be found the astronomical and 
geological theories of the Nineteenth Century ! 
Allowing that they may be foisted into them 
by a distorted explanation of their meaning, 
by no jugglery can they be got out of them 
from a genuine exposition of their sense. 

But — as has already been remarked — ^as 
the records of a primeval date, as the child- 
like lispings of primitive mankind, they 
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are very valuable. They reveal to us the 
thoughts of man's pristine forefathers ; their 
ideas concerning God, the universe, and 
themselves; their views respecting the 
origin of things ; their conceptions of death 
and evil. They indicate to us the primary 
stage of Hebrew monotheism, and point us 
to the very fountain-head of the stream of 
religion that we drink from ourselves. It 
has flowed down to us through, the ages, ex- 
panding as it has flowed, in an uninterrupted 
course from the faith of the primordial 
Israelites. Who, then, that duly ponders 
this, can despise, as of no account to him, 
those introductory chapters of the Book of 
Genesis which form the prelude to that more 
exclusively Hebrew history which commences 
Tvith the fortunes of Abraham ? 

5. Christ and the Story of the Flood. 

But, notwithstanding the complete incredi- 
bility of the stories we have been considering, 
it has been urged as an irrefutable argument 
as regards the Flood, that the account of it 
must necessarily be true, since it was believed 
in as true by Jesus Christ. Of course, the 
only proper and legitimate inferences that o.^Sk^^s^ 
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be drawn from the fact — if it be a fact — that 
Jesus Christ believed in the story of the 
Flood, is not as is erroneously supposed 
that the story, notwithstanding its impossi- 
bility, must necessarily be true, buc that 
Jesus Christ, if He believed it to be true, 
must necessarily have been mistaken. This, 
assuredly, is the only reasonable conclusion 
— the only conclusion that, in these days, 
can commend itself to a fair and competent 
enquirer. If, then, Jesus Christ believed, as 
is asserted, in the story of the Flood as de- 
tailed in Genesis, it follows that, in whatever 
sense he is to be regarded as Divine, it must 
necessarily be confessed that He was in some 
degree liable to human error. Indeed, had 
He not been so, how could He have been man 
at all ? Moreover, that He was subject to 
intellectual limitations is more than once 
hinted at in the gospels. St. Luke tells us 
that He grew in wisdom and in stature like 
other children, and St. Mark represents Him 
as acknowledging that He was ignorant of the 
time of His second coming. 

And if Christ spoke of the Flood of Noah 
as a fact, so also, according to St. Matthew's 
Gospel, did he receive as a fact Jonah's hav- 
ing been for three days and three nights in 
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the body of a whale ! But, surely, if 
proved to be a fiction by sound criticism, no 
one is bound, on this ground alone, to accept 
as true this prodigious legend of antiquity. 
Had Christ stated, in accordance with the 
^ews of His contemporaries, that the earth 
'was not round but flat, and that *' an exceed- 
ingly high mountain" somewhere existed, 
from the summit of which " all the kingdoms 
of the earth, and the glory of them " might 
be seen as in a panorama, no one, of course, 
would be bound to believe it ; no one would 
he bound to regard it as true in the face of 
modem geographical and astronomical know- 
'ledge, which declare the rotundity of the 
globe, and the existence of land at the anti- 
podes. Neither, similarly, can any one be 
•bound to believe in the occurrence of a 
universal deluge — even though endorsed by 
♦Christ Himself — when evidence to the con- 
trary is decisive. 

In saying this not the slightest doubt is 
intended to be expressed as to the moral per- 
fection of Christ. Had he been omniscient. He 
would not have been human, but had He not 
been endowed surpassingly with the spirit of 
goodness, never, assuredly, would His disciples 
Jiave recognised Him as Divine. ^s* tlAa 
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legends which cluster round the head of 
Pythagoras testify to the exalted opinion that 
was entertained of him by his contemn 
poraries, so, undoubtedly, do the anecdotes 
of the marvellous sayings and doings of 
Jesus Christ — which were current amongst 
His countrymen at the time, which were 
eagerly sought for and propagated after- 
wards, and which were written down for pre- 
servation by His loving and devoted followers 
in a multitude of memoirs which formed the 
basis of our existing Gospels — prove the 
grandeur of His character, and the amazing 
influence that He must have wielded over the- 
minds of His fellowmen. In zeal for the 
spread of truth, in fervent piety, and in 
boundless charity and philanthropy. He stands 
unapproachably pre-eminent. He was the 
inaugurator of a faith which cast all others in 
the shade, the most exalted benefactor, the 
most mighty reformer, and the most spiritually- 
enlightened teacher that the world has over- 
seen. Verily, the perfections of Grod were 
manifested to mankind in Him as they 
had never been manifested before. Divine* 
truth flowed from His lips. Divine love from 
His heart, and Divine goodness was 
exemplified in His every action. He stands- 
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out with unique distinctness as the central 
figure of human history, as indeed " the Christ,, 
the Son of the living God." 

6. Eeferenoe to the Flood in the 
Baptismal Service. 

But are not members of the Church of 
England, it may be asked, bound by their 
formularies to believe in the account of the 
Flood as detailed in Genesis, since, in the 
Service for Baptism, God is solemnly ap- 
pealed to as having "of His great mercy 
saved Noah and his family in the ark from 
perishing by water?" If they do not hold, 
it is said, all that the Church plainly teaches, 
then, as honest men, they should leave it. Is 
this really the course that honesty requires ? 
Are we then come to this — that laymen ought 
to forsake the Church of their forefathers,, 
and clergymen to resign their functions, for 
no better reason than because they cannot 
believe in the literal truth of an old tradi- 
tional tale which modem knowledge has out- 
grown ? If, however, what sensible men, 
whether lay or clerical, ought to do is in any 
degree to be learnt from what they actually 
do, the answer to be given to the o^uestioia^ 
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unmistakably is that they should remain 
where they are in the Church of England, 
and labour, as best they can, for her welfare 
and reform. 

As to the words of the collect in the 
Baptismal Service which imply the literal 
truth of the Biblical record of the deluge, 
Bishop Colenso has no hesitation in saying 
that any clergymen who conscientiously 
object to use them should have the courage to 
omit them and take the consequence. "I 
see no remedy," he says, " for these but to 
omit such words — to disobey the law of the 
Church on this point, and take the con- 
sequence of the act, should any over-zealous 
brother clerk or layman drag them before a 
Court, and enforce a penalty in the face of an 
indignant nation."* *' It is satisfactory to me 
to find," the Bishop adds, with a touch of 
sarcasm, " that in giving such advice as the 
above, I am supported by the practice of His 
Grace, the Archbishop of Canterbury," — 
who, when consulted by clergymen having 
xjonscientious scruples against using certain 
words in the Burial Service in particular 
cases, plainly told them that " nothing would 
induce him to pronounce these words in such 

**Teiit." Paxtii, p.22. 
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cases, and that lie would risk all tlie penalties 
of tlie law rather than do so/'* If the Arch- 
bishop's advice holds goods in the one case, 
certainly Oolenso's holds equally good in the 
other. 

But it is quite possible to be over-scrupulous 
in this and in other matters. It may there- 
fore be suggested for the consideration of 
those who feel their consciences aggrieved 
that the object of the prayer, and not its 
wording, is the point that should primarily be 
looked to. What then, let it be inquired, is 
its intention ? What is the boon asked for ? 
It it is no other than this — and it is wholly 
good — that the child, washed and sanctified 
by the Spirit of God, " may be received into 
the ark of Christ's Church, and being stead- 
fast in faith, joyful through hope, and rooted 
in charity, may so pass the waves of the trouble- 
some world that finally he may come to the 
land of everlasting life." This, let it be re- 
membered, is the spirit of the prayer what- 
ever be the letter it is couched in. 

No doubt the compilers of the Baptismal 
Service, like their contemporaries in general,, 
believed firmly in the literal truth of the 
story of the Flood ; still, it may be remarked 

• "Pent." Partn,p.^^. 
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that reference is made to Noah's ark here, as 
well as to the passage of the Red Sea, not 
with any special intention of declaring the 
stories about them to be true, but simply in 
order to illustrate — as might have been 
equally well done by other examples — ^the 
nature of the sacrament of baptism. Noah's 
ark is used in the service as an illustration of 
the safety of baptized Christians in the ark 
of the Church, just as it might have been 
used as an illustration of the safety of a 
family in a house, of a crew's safety in a well- 
built ship, or of a garrison's safety in an 
impregnable fortress ; or, indeed, as it might 
have been used for purposes of illustration in 
any way whatever — as a mere parable or fable 
might have been used — 

*' To point a moral and adorn a tale.'* 

The allusion, therefore, to the ark and the 
Bed Sea in the service for baptism may quite 
reasonably be regarded as little otherwise 
than rhetorical. At the same time, being a 
stumblingblock in many cases, and needful in 
none, its removal were a right expedient. 
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7. An Estimate of the Value of the 

Bible. 

No sensible person, it may be presumed, 
-can really and in his heart suppose that his 
moral and spiritual wellbeing any more de- 
pends on his believing, or on his not believing, 
in the Flood of Noah, than it can depend on 
liis believing, or on his not believing, in the 
Flood of Deucalion. Why thenis itthata dis- 
belief in the Flood of Noah has sometimes been 
made so much of? The reason is obvious 
enough. It is not that the fact of the Flood — 
whether regarded as universal or partial, 
whether as truth or fable — is viewed as 
being in itself a material point of faith 
on which a man's salvation can in any 
degree depend, but it is shrewdly per- 
ceived that if the fact of the Flood, as 
described in Genesis, is denied, the veracity 
and authority of Scripture is so far called in 
question. Scripture, it is declared, is the 
Word of God, and therefore, it is said, every- 
thing that is contained in it must be absolutely 
and entirely triie. If not absolutely and 
entirely true, how, it is asked, can it be the 
Word of God at all ? In thia lie^ t\i^ ^^^^\> 
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of the outcry ; in this is to be found the 
veritable cause why many look with dis-^ 
favour on the teachings of science. They 
assume that Scripture is called the Word of 
God not as a distinguishing title of honour, 
which most certainly it eminently deserves, 
but as literally indicating that every word, 
every line, every petty detail contained in it, 
must necessarily be received as infallibly and 
divinely true. This view, of course, cannot 
be maintained for a moment in the face of 
criticism. As the sun has its spots, so has the 
Bible its imperfections. Notwithstanding its 
intrinsic and exalted excellences — which must 
on all hands be admitted — there are never- 
theless statements and stories in it which, it 
may as well honestly be acknowledged, are 
palpably and glaringly incredible. Did, for 
instance, such tales as those of the exploits of 
Samson, of the miracles of Elisha, of the 
Serpent conversing with Eve, of the ass re- 
monstrating with Balaam, of the fish swallow- 
ing Jonah, of Nebuchadnezzar grazing like 
an ox, and having on his back hairs like 
eagle's feathers, and on his feet and hands 
nails like birds* claws ; — did these, and 
sundry other such impossible narratives^ 
appear solely in any other book, they would 
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at once be scouted as ridiculous. On what 
reasonable grounds are they to be accepted 
now? 

They are to be accepted, it is said, because 
the Bible is a Divine revelation ; and be- 
cause, being a Divine revelation, all the 
narratives contained in it must necessarily be 
true, no matter how incredible. This, how- 
ever, is just the point which fair criticism dis- 
putes. It proves to demonstration that there 
are narratives in the Bible which cannot be 
literally true ; and consequently it proves 
that if the Bible is to be called a Divine re- 
velation, it must be called a Divine revelation 
in a sense which admits of its containing 
narratives which are not literally true* 
Accept the results of criticism, and the con- 
clusion follows unavoidably. 

But in what sense, it will be asked, can the 
Bible be called a Divine revelation if it con- 
tains narratives which are not literally true ? 
Suppose, however, that it contained no such 
narratives at all, but that every word^, every 
letter, every iota in it, instead of being 
written by men, was inscribed, so to speak,. 
on its pages by the very finger of God, wouldl 
it be called a Divine revelation then ?. We 
may, of course, very reaaonabVj, ^j<s^\i;x£kfe — 
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since it is called a Divine revelation now, 
written though it confessedly was by human 
penmen — that its right to be called a Divine 
revelation would be far more emphatically in- 
sisted on had it been written, not by men, but 
by the very hand of God. And yet, after all, 
how can a scroll — no matter how supremely 
perfect, a thing made up of writing and 
parchment — or a book — a thing made up of 
print and paper — be a Divine revelation in 
any other than a merely metaphorical or 
secondary sense ? A revelation, surely, in the 
primary intention of the term, cannot be a 
book, nor even the contents of a book, but is 
something which takes place in a man's mind. 
It is not an objective phenomenon, but a sub- 
jective process. No book, however perfect, 
can be that ; and hence no book, in this 
sense of the expression, can be a Divine re- 
velation. 

When, then, people speak of the Bible as a 
Divine revelation, what they must reasonably 
mean is — not that it is a revelation, but that 
it is a medium through which revelation comes 
to them, a means by which their minds are 
influenced to perceive and receive Divine 
truths. Assuming this to be their meaning, 
they mesji what may \iej ttu^ ^TLO\ig;h ; for the 
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Bible, although written by men, and therefore 
not exempt from human imperfections, has 
<5ertainly proved itself to multitudes a con- 
ductor of light. 

But if not exempt from human imperfec- 
tions how, it may asked, are we to distinguish 
its errors from its truths ? Why, we should 
deal with them precisely as we should do if 
we found them in another book. Its history 
is amenable to historical criticism, and its* 
language to linguistic criticism. Its theolo- 
gical statements must be submitted to the 
decision of reason, and its moral and religious 
precepts to every man's own conscientious 
convictions of the difference between right 
and wrong. Tested in this way, it will cer- 
tainly be found that, although the Bible is 
by no means infallible, there is yet that in it 
which is infallibly true. This, no doubt, is 
all that is meant by those who, whilst denying 
that the Bible is the Word of God, yet profess 
to believe that it contains it; for whilst there is 
that in it which their intellect ab-jures, there is 
iilso that in it which commends itself to their 
minds as of deep and everlasting import. It 
was much in this manner that the teaching of 
the Old Testament Scriptures was treated by 
Jesus Christ. Whatever t\ieTe n<i^s. Vcl >2wb\ja^ 
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that approved itself to His moral conscious- 
ness, that He unhesitatingly endorsed ; but 
whatever there was in them that His heart re- 
pudiated His words rejected likewise. Thus, 
referring to a passage in the book of Exodus 
which seemed to countenance revenge, He is 
described as saying in His Sermon on the 
Mount, " Ye have have heard that it hath 
been said, an eye for an eye, and a tooth for 
a tooth, but I say unto you that ye resist not 
evil." 

Again, there are passages in the Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures in which hatred against 
enemies, if not positively enjoined, is at any 
rate regarded as a worthy spirit to indulge, 
and one not offensive in the sight of heaven. 
Thus the Israelites are represented to us as 
being commanded by God to extirpate the 
Canaanites. " Thou shalt smite them, and 
utterly destroy them ; thou shalt make no cove- 
• nant with them, nor show mercy unto them.'^ 
And Saul, similarly, is ordered to give no 
quarter to the Amalekites, but to butcher the 
whole of them without pity : — " Go and smite 
Amalek,and utterly destroy all that they have, 
and spare them not, but slay both man and 
woman, infant and suckling, ox and sheep, 
camel and ass." Aiid. tlafeii, ^^^.m^ we have 
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the holy psalmist pouring forth against his 
^nemy such a profusion of evil wishes that if 
we did not know that he spoke from his heart 
we might almost have imagined that he was 
inditing a caricature. Nevertheless, no d oubt, 
it was quite in sober earnest that he prayed 
to God — ** Set thou an ungodly man to be 
Tuler over him, and let Satan stand at his 
right hand. When sentence is given upon 
him let him be condemned, and let his prayer 
be turned into sin. Let his days be few, and 
let another take his office. Let his children 
be fatherless, and his wife a widow. Let his 
children be vagabonds, and beg their bread ; 
let them seek it also out of desolate places. 
Let the extortioner consume all that he hath, 
and let the stranger spoil his labour. Let 
there be no man to pity him, nor to have com- 
.passion upon his fatherless children. Let his 
posterity be destroyed, and in the next gene- 
ration let his name be clean put out. Let the 
wickedness of his fathers be had in remem- 
brance in the sight of the Lord, and let not 
the sin of his mother be done away. Let 
cursing be unto him as the cloak that he hath 
upon him, and as the girdle that he is always 
girded withal. Let it thus happen from the 
Lord unto mine enemies !'* 
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Referring to these^ and other such Kke 
passages in the Old Testament Scriptures, 
Jesus Christ says : — ** Ye have heard that it 
hath been said by them of old time, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour, and hate thine 
enemy; but I say unto you, Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you and persecute you, that 
ye may be the children of your Father which 
is in heaven ; for He maketh His sun to rise 
on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain 
on the just and on the unjust. For if ye love 
them which love you, what reward have ye ? 
do not even the Publicans the same ? And if 
ye salute your brethren only, what do ye 
more than others ? do not even the Publicans 
so ? Be ye therefore perfect as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect." 

Other books besides the Bible, and other 
things also besides books, may be the media 
of revelation to mankind — may be the means 
of imparting to them moral and spiritual in- 
struction, and of stirring up within their 
souls high and holy thoughts. Thus all nature 
— the whole glorious universe — may be 
viewed as a Divine revelation. "All feeling,, 
all consciousness," says Mr. Shadworth 
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Hodgson, " is revelation. Objects are re- 
vealed by sicrht and toucb. The sun in 
heaven, and God in the unseen world, are re- 
vealed by their own light." * 

But if this is the case, why should the 
Bible be honoured above everything else as 
God's revelation to mankind ? Why should 
it be esteemed above all other literary pro- 
ductions ? Why should it be made the text- 
book of religion, and venerated as pre- 
eminently sacred ? The reasons, surely, are 
not far to seek. It is of revered antiquity^ 
and has transcendent excellences. Who would 
wish it different from what it is ? Who would 
value it one whit the more if it contained no 
tale of Paradise, and no pretty legend of a 
flood ? No ; these simple narratives commend 
it all the more to our affection. There is that 
in it which is human, and there is that also 
in it which is divine — truths which we feel to 
be of infallible certitude, and commands 
which we recognise at once by moral instinct 
to be eternally binding upon every child of 
man. How grand, again ; how surpassingly 
sublime, are some of the passages in the 
psalms and prophecies ! They encouraged the 
people of Israel with Messianic hopes in 

• « Philosophy of Eeflection,* Vol. ii., p. 176. 
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seasons of their direst tribulation, and exem- 
plify to us how soul-sustaining is the convic- 
tion that good will triumph over evil. *• The 
Lord reigneth, therefore let the earth rejoice.'* 

And how beautiful, again — how ideally 
perfect — is the character of Jesus Christ as 
drawn for our imitation in the gospels 1 
With what spiritual insight does He em- 
brace all religion in one word — Love — " per- 
fect and entire love to God, involving love to 
man its corollary ! " * 

How interesting, too, are the Scriptures as 
a psychological study of the growth of man's 
religious consciousness as exemplified, from 
first to last, in the history of the Hebrew 
people ! It is a book for children, and yet 
also a book from which the profoundest philo- 
sopher may gain instruction. Treated as an 
idol, or deferred to as a heathen oracle, it is 
degraded ; but where its counsels are devoutly 
followed — so far as they find a response within 
the soul of man — it holds, and justly holds, 
a high and dominant position. It is the best 
text-book for preachers, the best religious 
lesson-book for schools, the best public 
lectionary-book for churches, and the best 
book of devotions for use in the privacy of 

* "Philosophy of Reflection^' Vol, ii., p. 279. 
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Tiome. In short, were it blotted from existence, 
there is no other book in the world that could 
supply its place. 



Bright is the conclusion of the tale of the 
Deluge. Beginning in sorrow, it ends in joy. 
The God who sent the terrible Flood sent 
afterwards the brilliant Rainbow. Which 
thing is an allegory. A celestial halo, would 
he but believe it, irradiates man's gloomiest 
destiny. As morning succeeds midnight, so 
<ioes the rainbow of hope the overwhelming 
-deluge of despair. 

" The darkest dav — 
Live till to-morrow — will have passed away." 



ESSAY lY. 



THE TOWER OF BABEL. 



Origin aad Date of the Tale — Koovrledge in the time of tbe- 
JehoTist — Simdcal Belief — ConclqaioiL. 



1. Origix and Date of the Tale. 

The great diversity of human langaages 
was a fact which in verr earlv times arrested 
the attention of mankind. WTiy did men in 
this country speak one language and those in 
that another ? ^VTiy were they thus prevented 
from understanding one another's speech? 
Why were they thus severed from one another, 
and divided into isolated communities ? Why 
was not there one language in the world, and 
one language only ? Problems such as these 
presented themselves to the reflection of pri- 
meval men, and they had no difficulty in dis- 
covering for them, as they believed, a ready 
and obvious solution. It was evident, thought 
they, that for some reason or another, God, 
or the gods, had been very angry with their 
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forefathers ; had confounded their language, 
and scattered them abroad — one going to this 
region of the world, and another to that, and 
so forming the various centres in which after- 
wards sprang up the different-tongued nations 
of the earth. Such is the nucleus of the tale 
of the Confusion of Tongues. 

But how came the Tower of Babel to find 
a place in the narration ? The reason, doubt- 
less, was that, at the time when the Jehovist 
was penning his description, a temple of 
colossal dimensions was actually standing, in 
an unfinished state, in the midst of the great 
Babylonian plain. Of this famous temple the 
most exaggerated reports had gone abroad^ 
and became more and more marvellous the 
further they travelled from their source. Its 
size, vast as it indubitably was, became en- 
larged by rumour into the most exorbitant 
proportions, and its uncompleted tower was 
believed to be so high as almost to reach to 
heaven ! That it must really have been of 
stupendous magnitude there can be no dis- 
pute, for the portions of its ruins which still 
remain bear incontrovertible testimony to the 
fact. " The huge heap," says Kalisch, " in 
which bricks, stone, marble, and basalt are 
irregularly mixed, covers a square superficies. 
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of 49,000 feet, whilst the chief mound is 
nearly 300 feet high, and from 200 to 400 
feet in width, commanding an extensive view 
over a country of utter desolation. These 
are the remains of the far-famed Temple of 
the Seven Spheres — most probably the 
Temple of Belus of classical antiquity, and 
the Tower of Babel of our text. It consisted 
of seven distinct stages, or square platforms, 
built of kiln bricks, each about 20 feet high, 
gradually diminishing in diameter, and form- 
ing an oblique pyramid." It was in process 
of erection under Merodach, B.C. 1100, and 
was not finished until five centuries later, in 
the days of Nebuchadnezzar, who thought to 
immortalise his name by the completion of a 
work which — as an eminent contemporary 
inscription attests — he fondly believed, 
together with the Babylonian throne and em- 
pire, would endure as a great centre of im- 
perial unity to the end of time. 

Hence with dramatic verisimilitude is 
Nebuchadnezzar depicted, in the Book of 
Daniel, as surveying the city from the com- 
manding position of his palace, and proudly 
soliloquizing as he did so — " Is not this great 
Babylon that I have built for the house of 
the kingdom by the might of my power, and 
jfor the honour oi Txiy m^.\^^\j^'i'^ 
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But where is " great Babylon " now ? As 
the prophet predicted, she has become " a 
desolation," and " Ichabod," verily, has been 
written on her remains. " Babylon, the glory 
of kingdoms, the beauty of the Chaldees' ex- 
cellency," has vanished from the earth as 
completely as Sodom and Gomorrah. At the 
date of the Apocalypse she survived only in 
the minds of men as a mere bye- word of long 
since departed magnificence. " Babylon the 
great is fallen — is fallen." Such is the irony 
of fate. Sic transit gloria mundi ! 

The ingenious yet childlike surmise which 
was originated by intelligent primeval men,, 
that the diversity of languages and nations 
which they recognised in the world was a 
consequence of the wrath of heaven visited at 
some previous period on their forefathers, no 
doubt, commended itself as true to those of 
their contemporaries who gave it their atten- 
tive consideration. But a story was wanting 
to give permanence and pictorial vividness to 
the thought. The conception was too ab-- 
stract to be capable of transmission by tradi- 
tion, and required, therefore, to be embodied 
in the more concrete form of narrative. De- 
tails were readily forthcoming. Babel's un- 
finished temple, standing on t\i<& ^\^j«v <^V 
Sbinarin weird and solemn gTaTki9ie\XT^^\x'^^<^^ 
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tlie needful basis for a tale. Assuredly, it 
was suggested, the speech, of its presump- 
tuous builders must have been confounded, 
their work frustrated, and they themselves, 
ignorant of one another's language, compelled 
by wandering abroad to become the ancestors 
of nations severed by locality and tongue. 
Hence the story of the building of Babel, as 
it has been handed down to us in the Jeho- 
vist's familiar narrative : — "The whole earth 
was of one language and of one speech. And 
it came to pass, as they journeyed from the 
east, that they found a plain in the land of 
Shinar, and they dwelt there. And they said 
one to another. Go to ; let us make brick, and 
burn them thoroughly. And they had brick 
for stone, and slime had they for mortar. 
And they said. Go to ; let us build us a city 
and a tower whose top may reach to heaven, 
and let us make us a name, lest we be scat- 
tered abroad upon the face of the whole 
earth. And the Lord came down to see the 
city which the children of men builded. And 
the Lord said. Behold, the people is one, and 
they have all one language, and this they 
begin to do, and now nothing will be re- 
strained from them which they have imagined 
to do. Go to ; let ua ^o do^n^ and there 
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•confound their language, thafc they may not 
understand one another's speech. So the 
Lord scattered them abroad from thence upon 
the face of all the earth, and they left off to 
build the city. Therefore is the name of it 
<5alled Babel, because the Lord did there con- 
found the language of all the earth. And 
from thence did the Lord scatter them abroad 
upon the face of all the earth." 

The above narrative is Jehovistic, and 
hence, according to the cogent reasoning of 
Colenso, could not possibly have been written, 
in the form we now have it, earlier than the 
latter part of the reign of David, and was, 
with still greater likelihopd, not penned till 
the reign of Solomon. If this opinion is well- 
founded — as there is good reason to believe — 
it follows that the story of Babel, as we have 
it, belongs to a much later date than that 
which is commonly assigned to it. We have 
already seen that the Tower was commenced 
by Merodach, B.C. 1100. But the Jehovist 
represents the Confusion of Tongues as 
having occurred many ages before this ; and 
by mentioning the Tower of Babel in con- 
nexion with it, represents the Tower of Babel 
AS existing many ages before it was even 
<5ommenced ! Apparently, tbia a& ^ ^^^^'^ 
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anachronism. Colenso argues — " If the Jeho- 
vist lived in Solomon's days, about B.C. 1015- 
976, and the Temple of Belus was begun by 
Merodach in B.C. 1100, not more than a cen- 
tury would have elapsed to his time — hardly 
long enough for the unfinished building, how- 
ever wonderful, to have become the subject 
of a legend. But as the Tower was appar- 
ently an observatory — and the fact of its 
being dedicated to the seven ancient planets 
shows that astronomical observations had 
made considerable progress among the Chal- 
deans at the time when it was built — ^the 
traditions connected with it may have em- 
bodied stories of a much earlier date, to 
which the new building gave fresh, cur- 
rency. * 

But, be this as it may, there can be no rea- 
sonable doubt whatever that the existence of 
a famous Tower on the site of Babylon, at the 
time when the Jehovist wrote, was the con* 
Crete fact, by adhering to which the floating 
speculations of men about how it came to 
pass that different nations were so divided 
from one another, and spoke different lan- 
guages, took shape as a narrative description. 
The Jehovist, as we have seen, most probably 

• " Pent.'' "Pm^ v?, ^.^n^. 
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penned the details of his story about the date 
of Solomon, B.C. 1015, and certainly the 
legend, as it stands, could not possibly have 
been current for any considerable number of 
years previous to that time, for the simple 
reason that the Tower of Babel, which is 
mentioned in it, would not have been in exist- 
ence. The date, therefore, which is usually 
assigned to the building of Babel by tradi- 
tional chronology — B.C. 2247 — is palpably and 
transparently false. 

It may be contended, no doubt, that tradi- 
tional chronology is perfectly consistent with 
the text of Scripture, that the date of the 
Tower of Babel, as represented in Genesis,, 
belongs to as remote a period as traditional 
chronology requires. This, however, is not 
disputed. What is asserted is that the Jeho- 
vist, by mentioning the Tower of Babel at alii 
in the narrative, commits a glaring anach- 
ronism. In fact, the mention of the Tower^ 
of Babel in the tale of the Confusion of 
Tongues, which is supposed to have occurred; 
ages before the Tower of Babel could by any 
possibility have existed, is about as great an^ 
anachronism as it would be to represent a re-^ 
pulse of the legions of CaBsar to have been an. 
exploit of Wellington, or to des^crWi^ \Js\a^'sN> 
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colonists to America as having sailed in the 
ship " Argo I " 

Whether the Jehovist was really ignorant 
or not of the anachronism that he was per- 
petrating it is hardly worth while to discuss. 
Certainly, if he believed the Tower of Babel 
to have been standing more than a thousand 
years before his own time, he was mon- 
strously mistaken. If, however, on the other 
hand, he did not believe it, then, to suit his 
own purpose, he designedly represented the 
Tower as being many centuries more ancient 
than he knew it really was. But still, his 
purpose may have been a good one. He may 
not have intended to deceive, but merely to 
enshrine, in the form of a legend — which, 
probably, he did not invent, but only handed 
on as it had come to him from others — the 
floating conceptions of men about him as to 
how the diversity of nations and tongues, 
with which the world abounded, originated. 
Doubtless, in an ignorant age, the anach- 
ronism alluded to was unnoticed, and thus 
the story passed off as a true and suj£cient 
reply to the inquiries of mankind as to why 
the various nations of the earth were so 
severed from one another, and why they spoke 
such a multiplicity of different lauguages. 
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Still, there can be no question to any un- 
biassed mind that the anachronism referred 
to, even though it may have been allowed to 
pass unchallenged by the writer's contem- 
poraries, is quite sufficient of itself to vitiate 
fundamentally all claims which the story may 
have to rank as history. History; however, 
it certainly cannot be, even though its credi- 
bility, were indubitable on other grounds. 
But such is by no means the case. From 
beginning to end it wears the aspect of ro- 
mance, and is easily to be recognised as 
legend. Davidson entitles it " a pure 
myth."* 

But, be it myth or not myth, it is valuable 
as giving us an insight into the child-like 
thoughts and opinions of the Hebrew people 
of the time when it was written. It reveals 
their anthropomorphic ideas of the Deity ; their 
notions of heaven as His localised habitation 
beyond the azure canopy of the sky — above 
the earth,indeed,yetsoneartoit that it might 
possibly have been reached by a tower ! — 
and, finally, their conception as to what must 
have been this origin of the diversity of race 
and speech which characterises the nations of 
mankind. It is this last conception 

* " Introd. 0. T.," Vol. \, p. IbO. 
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especially that is enfolded in the legend, and 
affords the key to unlock its meaning. It is^ 
simply a pictorial statement of the hypo- 
thesis that the dispersion of nations and their 
manifold speech — considered as evils — ^had 
been brought about at some primeval period 
by the interposition of Jehovah as a punish- 
ment for men's iniquities. Hence the con- 
clusion of the whole matter — " The Lord did 
there confound the language of all the earth, 
and from thence did the Lord scatter them 
abroad upon the face of all the earth." 

2. Knowledge in the Time of the Jehovist. 

Closely connected with the account of 
Babel and the dispersion of mankind is the- 
chapter in Genesis which precedes it. The 
Jehovist who wrote it, in all probability, aa 
we have seen, lived in the reign of Solomon. 
We may reasonably suppose that he was a 
man of the highest culture of his day. What,, 
therefore, the amount of his knowledge may 
have been is a question of some interest ; 
since, if we can correctly determine this, we 
have a tolerably fair indication of what must 
have been the high-water mark, so to speak,. 
of the erudition attam^d b^ the foremost 
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Hebrews of the time. Certainly, so far as we 
can judge from him, the geographical know- 
ledge of his most learned contemporaries must 
have been exceedingly meagre. His notions 
about the locality of Eden are vague in 
the extreme. He had doubtless heard of 
the four rivers that he mentions as flowing 
out of it, but of what their courses were he 
can have had but little conception, or, as- 
suredly, he would never have spoken of the 
Gihon " that compasseth the whole land of 
Ethiopia," and the Hiddekel, " which goeth 
toward the east of Assyria," as originating 
from the same source. The truth is that as 
to the exact geographical position and 
boundaries of Assyria and Ethiopia, and, cer- 
tainly, as to the courses of the rivers Nile and 
Tigris, he was profoundly in the dark. 

But the most remarkable exemplification of 
the meagreness of his geographical informa- 
tion is to be found in the chapter we have 
alluded to. This may seem a singular asser- 
tion to make, since the chapter in ques- 
tion — the tenth of the Book of Genesis — 
contains, apparently, a genealogy and not a 
-geographical record. Whence, however, it 
may be asked, does the writer obtain the 
names which he applies to tlie A^^Q,ek^^^s^^ ^^ 
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Noah ? It is very certain that of any descend- 
ants of Noah and his sons Shem, Ham and 
Japhet he knew absolutely nothing. In 
order, therefore, to construct a genealogy, he 
has recourse to the ingenious device of taking 
the names of certain cities, countries and 
peoples which he happened to be acquainted 
with, and representing them as names which 
belonged to the descendants of the sons of 
Noah. Thus he obtains a goodly posterity 
for Noah, and, at the same time, provides 
ancestors for the various races of mankind. 
In this way, of course, we get from him a 
purely fictitious genealogy ; but, neverthe- 
less, beneath the genealogy, we get important 
glimpses of the knowledge which the writer 
had of the nations existing in his time, and 
perhaps also hints of their relationship to one 
another. Mizraim, probably, was the father 
of Ludim, much as Britannia is the mother of 
her colonies. However, although the writer 
had a very tolerable familiarity with geo- 
graphical names, he yet had— as might 
naturally be expected in a man who lived in 
an age when maps were non-existent — but a 
very little knowledge indeed of the geo- 
graphical positions of the places those names 
represented, unless they happened to be 
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places in, or adjoining, his own native dis- 
trict. Thus, where lay " the border of the 
Ganaanites " is patent from his description, 
but where he imagined " the isles of the 
Gentiles" to be, it would be no easy matter 
to define. In short, it is plain that, however 
familiarly acquainted he may have been with 
the topography of his own particular vicinity, 
his ideas concerning the character, situation 
and boundaries of foreign countries, were 
nebulous in the extreme. 

The plan of finding national ancestors in 
national names was by no means peculiar to 
the Israelites. Early Greek history, so to call 
it, is based on a similar device. Thus, as 
Kalisch observes, " an ancestor is made the 
founder of a town or an empire, and his sons 
represent the later colonies or depending 
countries of that power. The Dorians and 
-^olians, the lonians and Achaeans, are 
traced back to a Dorus and ^olus, an Ion 
and Achaeus. It may be questioned whether 
a son of Canaan was called Sidon, but it is 
certain that our author considered the 
Sidonians as a younger branch of the 
Ganaanites. Names, invariably applied to 
countries, as Havilah and Ophir, are here in- 
troduced as names of persons." 
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The Jehovist*s geographical knowledge, we 
have seen, was exceedingly incomplete, and 
so, no doubt, was his secular knowledge 
generally, and — as would naturally be the 
case — his theological opinions were consonant 
therewith. His ideas of God were essentially 
anthropomorphic, and his conceptions of 
heaven of a most materialistic kind. And, 
if such was the case with him, much more 
still must it have been with the common run 
of his contemporaries. Truly, his ideas of 
God — and still more so those of the people 
of his time — compared with the more grand 
and sublime conceptions of God which were 
entertained by prophets and apostles in later 
ages, were but as the simple thoughts of a 
child compared with his convictions in mature 
manhood. Thus has the God-sense in man 
been gradually and continually developing. 
In proportion as his knowledge has increased, 
and his reflection upon it been employed, his 
theology has correspondingly improved. 

3. Statical Belief. 

But, how comes it, it may be asked, if the 
stories of the Creation, the Fall, and the 
Flood, and the Confusion of Tongues, are not 
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historically true, that tliey have been believed 
an as true for so many ages ? The following, 
probably is the reason. They had become 
so firmly rooted in men's minds as indisput- 
able facts, that no one dreamt of questioning 
them. Thus, from generation to generation, 
4ind age after age, the belief in them con- 
tinued. A ball once set in motion, unless 
impeded by atmospheric or other obstruc- 
tions, would never stop, but would move on 
unceasingly to eternity. So with the tenets of 
men — no matter how false — in the absence of 
doubts they would hold their ground for ever. 
Reflection — when the knowledge of facts 
supposed to conflict with belief exists to reflect 
upon — is the cause of doubt ; and doubt, in 
its turn, stimulates reflection. They act and 
react upon one another until belief again 
ensues — belief, it may be, in completely new 
tenets, or even, possibly, in the extravagant 
•tenet that nothing is believable at all. 
Still, whatever may be the character of their 
tenets, beliefs of necessity mankind must 
have. The human mind cannot rest in a 
state of doubt, but craves for a condition of 
belief. When that condition is arrived at, it 
ds satisfied ; but never before. The minds, 
however, of few men indeed — and the fact is 
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one which is full of hopeful significance — 
could possibly rest satisfied with the belief 
that nothing is believable ; with a belief, so 
to speak, in no belief at, all. Therefore, of 
necessity, most men, being mentally incapable 
of feeling satisfaction in a belief in no belief, 
will never rest content until they have attained 
a belief in a belief. But when once they have 
attained to a real belief in a belief, even 
though it be a false belief, the belief becomes 
statical, and forthwith all sceptical thoughts 
respecting it are discarded from their minds. 
This, I suppose, is what philosophers mean 
when they tell us that '' thought is excited 
by the irritation of doubt, and ceases when 
belief is attained."* Hence the reason why 
such legends as that of Babel have been 
credited for centuries, and why unnumbered 
errors pertinaciously hold their sway. 

Eeligious belief was, for the most part, 
thus statical in Europe during the Middle 
Ages. It was, so to speak, stereotyped, and 
had assumed a condition of stable equilibrium. 
All doubts, and all thoughts of doubts, were 
easily frowned down. But, in process of 
time, owing to reflection and the growth of 
knowledge, irritating objections could no* 

• « Mind:* "So. xiW, ^. v^. 
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longer thus be kept in abeyance, and, although 
at first mooted with bated breath, and often 
peremptorily and forcibly silenced, were 
finally trumpeted forth with a boldness that 
challenged attention. Of all this, eventually, 
the great Reformation-crisis was the outcome^, 
and a most fearful convulsion for a time it 
was. But at length it was over, and then, 
in all the various centres of its agitation, 
states of equilibrium ensued again. The 
storm ceased, and there was a great calm.. 
So much so was this the case, that the whole 
Church of England almost fell asleep in dog- 
matical contentment, and, for awhile, the 
beliefs of Christendom were once more statical*. 
But now another transition-period is dawning 
upon us, and will run its course as transition- 
periods have done before. An equilibrium 
of belief, however, will as surely follow it ia 
the future as it has followed such epochs ia 
the past. Movements which originate in 
doubt, terminate in faith, and are conducive 
to religious advancement. A statical con- 
dition of belief will as surely follow a fluctua- 
ting unsettled time of doubts and controversy 
as a smooth sea will follow the tossing 
of a storm. 
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Well ; men were originally believed to have 
been all '* of one language and of one 
epeech." Never, assuredly, was it so with 
them at all. But that it will be so with them 
in som6 distant millennium or another is by 
no means beyond the bounds of possibility ; 
for the tendency of languages is to decrease 
in number as, by a gradual but certain pro- 
cess of substitution, this dominating tongue 
and that ousts its weaker competitors from 
the field. 

But, be this as it may, there is every reason 
to hope that a time will by-and-bye arrive 
when mankind will become of one tongue in 
a far better sense than this ; when the lan- 
guage of love will supplant the speech of 
discord, and the Babel of contending sects be 
lost in the harmony of united hearts ; when 
folly will give place to wisdom, deceit to 
honesty, might to right ; when differences 
at home shall be remedied by forbearance, 
and misunderstandings abroad by some better 
method than a recourse to bombshells and 
grenades. 

'* Down the dark fature, through long generations, 
The echoing sounds grow fainter and then cease ; 
And like a bell with solemn sweet vibrations, 
I hear once more the voice of Christ say — Peace !'* 
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ON THE ORIGIN OP LANGUAGE. « 

Infcrodactorj remarks — That man was Originally Speechless—^ 
How Language was Invented — Why the Lower Animals are 
Mute — Families of Speech — Sound- Words in all Languages 
— Conclusion. 

1. Introductoey Eemarks. 

The subject I have selected for my paper 
this evening is the Origin of Language. It 
is not by any means, as some might suppose, 
a peculiarly philological subject, but belongs 
in no small degree — at least so it seems to me 
— to the confessedly wide domain of Natural 
History. I venture therefore to commend it 
to your attention. 

The question we have to decide is. How 
did human language originate? It used 
formerly to be believed — and no doubt it is 
believed still by some — that language was 
originally imparted to mankind by super- 
natural agency. Such was the view of the 

* Read at a meeting of the Bedfordshire Natural History Society* 
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Jewish Cabalists in olden days, and is a view 
which, until lately, was maintained by many 
eminent men in this country. It is, however, 
by no means the view that prevails generally 
amongst philologists at the present time. The 
opinion that is gaining ground now is that 
language was an invention of man himself, and 
*' is no diviner than any other product of the 
human intelligence."* This 1 believe to be 
about the triie state of the case. I conceive 
language to have been discovered by man 
himself, at a certain stage of his development, 
without any special or miraculous intervention 
-whatsoever. 

Now if this is capable of proof, as I have 
little doubt it is, then language is of human 
origin, and has do more claim to be regarded 
as having been super naturally given to man- 
kind than the science of astronomy, or the 
invention of steam-engines. 

And let me give you distinctly to under- 
stand that in saying that language is of 
human origin, and not a faculty at first super- 
uaturally imparted to mankind, I no more 
deny the operation of God in its formation 
than I deny the operation of God when I 
profess that the charming flowers of spring 

* Farrar's Chapters on Language, p. 264. 
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are natural organisms, and not supernaturally 
produced. 

" I trace in Nature's most minute design 
The signature and stamp of power divine.** 

I trace them in the structure of a leaf; I 
trace in them in the beauty of a rose-bud ; I 
trace them in the instincts of the animals 
beneath us ; and I trace them equally, let me 
say, in that most marvellous outcome of 
tuman intelligence — the evolution and deve- 
lopment of speech. 

2. That Man was Okiginally Speechless. 

But time was when man was speechless. 
The primeval ancestors of the existing human 
race were once, I doubt not, as mute as the 
animals around them, and by the sounds they 
uttered, and the bodily gestures they 
employed, conveyed about as much meaning 
to one another as the sheep when they bleat 
in the fields, or the birds as they twitter in 
the forests. This may sound to some of you an 
extravagant assertion; yet, if there is any 
truth in the doctrine of evolution as accepted 
by men of science ; if there is any adequate 
foundation for the conclusions of geology; 
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and if to pre-historic archaeology is to be ac- 
corded any weight, then, unquestionably, 
during long ages of the buried past man 
must have existed on this earth in a low and 
grovelling condition. 

Geology has effected a surprising change in 
popular opinion. Not so very long ago it 
was universally believed that the world we 
live in was at most but some six or seven 
thousand years old> whereas now it is an 
acknowledged truth that its age cannot be- 
reckoned by millenniums, that a few thousand 
years are no more in comparison to the length 
of its duration than a drop to the waters of 
the ocean, and that the whole of its history, of 
which we have any human records, is but the 
tiniest of ripples on the tide of its departed 
time. Indeed the veriest tyro in geology is 
full well convinced that the world we occupy 
is no thing of yesterday, no creation of a few 
thousand years ago, but that it has been 
rolling through space for unnumbered ages,, 
for an era so vast that the human mind is 
baffled in the attempt to form an approximate 
conception of its vastness. 

It were easy to enlarge on the stupendous 
epochs of geology, and to point out theastound-^ 
ing periods which must have elapsed during 
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which the strata which compose the superficial 
crust of our planet were in a gradual process 
of formation. But it would be beside my 
purpose now to enter at any length upon 
such details. Suffice it to say that no one 
can view with an intelligent eye a stone- 
quarry or a railway-cutting, the crags on the 
hill-side, or the tumbled sea-shore cliffs with- 
out being convinced that he sees before him 
the records of millenniums during which 
the land and water of this globe were very 
differently distributed from what they are 
now, and that for ages of incalculable dura- 
tion the rocky basement of the ground on 
which he treads was submerged beneath the 
waves of a mighty ocean. 

The indications by which geologists infer 
that the successive layers, of which the sede* 
mentary rocks are composed, must have 
occupied in their deposition enormous spa<5es. 
of time are far too convincing to be resisted.. 
Indeed, as we contemplate their varied strata^, 
and guess, however vaguely, the immensity 
of time which it must have taken for the de-^ 
position of each, we travel, as it were,, along 
a road with milestones to guide us, and study 
a history of which the various epochs are- 
defined. But when we go below thes^e ^^W 
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marked formations; when we descend to 
those unstratified igneous rocks whose 
out-cropping boulders Nature's convulsions 
have, every here and there, exposed to our 
gaze, how amazing is the antiquity revealed I 
We are carried back to remote periods of 
. time during which no living being existed on 
the globe, when the very elements that com- 
pose it were uncondensed, when no sea was, 
no land was, but when, from pole to pole, 
from centre to circumference, this whole ter- 
testial ball was in a state of fusion. 

But geology tells us not only of the anti- 
quity of the earth, but also of the antiquity 
of man. It declares that man must have 
existed in the world untold ages before the 
date of Adam. We can afford to smile at 
the poet Cowper's contempt for geologists 
^ho 

" Drill and bore 
The solid earthy and from the strata there 
Extract a register ;" 

for in these days their claims to be listened 
to are established. Their proofs of the anti- 
quity of the earth are irresistible. And their 
proofs, too, of the antiquity of man are so 
many and so strong as to compel the con- 
viction of any man whose judgment is 
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iinwarpedby perverse and determined pre- 
judice. Fossil human remains have been dis- 
covered in abundance in association with the 
bones of extinct mammals. And, in particu- 
lar, fossil-human skulls have been found of a 
considerably lower type than the skulls of 
existing men. Large numbers, too, of bone 
and flint implements of unquestionably human 
construction have, it is well known, been met 
with in ancient caverns, both in England and 
elsewhere, in connection with the remains of 
the mammoth and mastodon, and other 
quadrupeds now extinct. And deep down 
below overlying peat-bogs, which must have 
taken, according to the very lowest computa- 
tion, many thousands of years in their forma- 
tion, * undeniable specimens of human work- 
manship have been brought to light, attesting 
a vastly greater antiquity for the race of man 
than people in general suppose. Yes ; on the 
very soil which we now occupy men were 
living, countless ages ago, at a time when 
elephants and hippopotami were abundant on 
the banks of the Ouse, and when what is now 
the island of Britain was part of the main- 
land of the continent. 

But it is not only geology that indicates 

* ** See LyeU'B Antiquity oi HaiiJ^ ^. \W% 
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the antiquity of man. Anthropology, ethno- 
logy, pre-historic archasology, physiology, 
philology and other sciences point to the 
same conclusion. In fact, so convincing have 
been the arguments which have been ad- 
vanced in favour oi it that the question in 
these days may be looked upon as settled. 
"We now know well," said the late Sir 
Roderick Murchison, "that human beings 
co-existed with quadrupeds which are now 
extinct, and we know also that the physical 
configuration of the earth's surface has under- 
gone considerable changes since such primeval 
men lived ! " And Professor Huxley's testi- 
mony is to the same effect. "It is beyond 
all question/' says he, " that man existed at 
a time when the whole physical configuration 
of the country was different from what it now 
is." 

Surely, such considerations as these argue 
the utter worthlessness of traditional chrono- 
logy — at least in so far as it represents the 
world to have been created, and man to have 
been formed from the dust of the earth, some 
six thousand years ago. Six thousand years ! 
Why, so brief a space of time is to the un- 
numbered millenniums throughout which our 
^lobe has been uninterruptedly pursuing its 
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majestic pathway in the heavens but as a 
grain of sand to the vast Sahara. Of the 
duration, too, of man's existence it forms but 
an insignificant fraction. It is impossible to 
believe that in so short a period all the 
varieties of mankind which people the earth, 
and which deviate so widely from one another, 
<50uld have been developed from one parent 
stock. And yet even from this short period 
we must deduct no inconsiderable an amount. 
We can only, at the very furthest, go back to 
the time of the deluge — that is to say some 
four thousand years — since all the world is 
declared to have been then destroyed, and all 
existing men to have sprung from Noah as 
their common progenitor. Is it, however, 
possible to imagine that during so short a 
space as this all the manifold diversities of 
men who now inhabit the earth could have 
been developed — races so essentially different 
from one another as the Caucasian and the 
Negro, the Patagonian and the dwarfish 
Laplander ? Surely, the production of such 
incongruous varieties must have occupied in- 
numerable ages. Four thousand years is 
ridiculously inadequate. 

How much more inadequate one thousand 
years ! And yet, if we ado^t tt^^^wj^^ 
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chronology as correct, in very truth, one 
thousand years is absolutely all that we have ; 
for there are Egyptian monuments now 
standing which are actually separated by a 
less interval of time than that from the sup- 
posed date of the Flood. And what we learn 
unmistakably from these old monuments is 
this — that the varieties of mankind which 
existed at the period of their construction 
were just as well marked as the varieties of 
mankind which exist now ; that they were, 
in fact, characteristically the same. Thus 
does traditional chronology land us in the 
incredible conclusion that all the leading 
races of mankind were developed and differen- 
tiated within the short space of one thousand 
years from the time of the Noachian deluge I 
A man who believes in the correctness of 
such an absurd supposition may believe any- 
thing, and certainly, in all reason, must be 
held to believe, although he may not know it, 
in the occun*ence, at some previous period or 
another, of a stupendous miracle of which 
nobody has ever heard ; for, assuredly, it 
was not the operation of any natural causes 
that we are acquainted with that could have 
produced from one and the same parent- 
stock in a contracted ^^^\i oi leas than a 
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millennium sucli diverse, distinct, and utterly 
unlike specimens of human beings as are, for 
instance, Englishmen and Chinese, or Arabians 
and Esquimaux. 

That circumstances of climate and civiliza- 
tion tend to modify, as time goes on, the 
characteristic features of mankind there can 
be no question. But then they do so very 
gradually. The Anglo-American of to-day is 
not precisely what his European ancestors 
were before him. The European type of 
man, by being transplanted to the soil of 
America, has become to some extent differ- 
entiated, and in the course of ages will be- 
come eventually more so. The natives, too, 
of the various European countries are not 
precisely like what their forefathers were a 
few hundred years ago. But the process of 
change is very slow indeed — so slow that 
during the last three thousand years the 
world has nowhere witnessed the development 
of a new variety. What a vast period of 
time, then, must have elapsed for the develop- 
ing from one parent stock of such clearly 
defined varieties as the Caucasian, the Mon- 
golian, and the Ethiopian types of man ! 

Neither, again, does traditional chronology, 
with the Flood of Noah for its starting ^oint^ 
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allow anything like a sufficient space of time 
to have elapsed for the origin and develop- 
ment of the various languages which exist, 
or have existed, in the world. " How un- 
like," says Dr. Rowland Williams, in the 
Essays and Reviews, " is English to Welsh, 
and Greek to Sanskrit, yet all indubitably of 
one family of languages ! What years were 
required to create the existing divergence of 
members of this family I How many more 
for other families, separated by a wide gulf 
from this, yet retaining traces of a primeval 
aboriginal affinity, to have developed them- 
selves either in priority or collaterally ! The 
same consonantal roots, appearing either as 
verbs inflected with a great variety of gram- 
matical form, or as nouns with case-endings 
in some languages, and with none in others, 
plead as convincingly as the succession of 
strata in geology for enormous lapses of 
time." When, furthermore, we consider 
that the Semitic languages had as distinct 
an individuality four thousand years ago as 
they have now, we cannot, surely, doubt; as 
Dr. Williams expresses it, that they " require 
a cradle of larger dimensions than Archbishop 
Usher's chronology." 

For ages and ages then — for long, long. 
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Tnillenniums, before lie had advanced suffi- 
ciently in intelligence to preserve any records 
of his history — man must have existed as a 
dweller on the earth. And the further back 
we track his footsteps into the dim recesses 
•of the past, the lower and lower do we find 
that his condition was. If there is any truth 
whatever in the modern doctrine of evolution, 
such must undoubtedly have been the case, 
and a time must once have been when the 
archetypal representatives of the human race 
were destitute of the faculty of speech. 

Yes ; if any reliance is to be placed on the 
Tteaching of men of science, then, beyond 
.question, man has ever been progressively 
advancing to what he is now, from a condition 
of primeval degradation, and is not, as some 
suppose, a being who has degenerated from a 
higher to a lower state, but is a being who, 
on the contrary, for countless ages has been 
ever continuously improving. 

I shall be told, perhaps, that the views I 
now advance are diametrically opposed to the 
tenets of theology; that all our orthodox 
divines proclaim that man has fallen, not 
risen, retrograded, and not advanced, from 
what he was in his original condition. Well ; 
this is not the place or the time to euto^v \5.^qj^ 
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a theological discussion. I will, hovirever,. 
just say in passing that if orthodox divines 
really teach what is stated above, so much 
the worse for orthodox divinity. But I am 
not at all sure that this is really the opinion 
of orthodox divines at all. If they are abreast 
of the knowledge of their age, they cannot 
really mean to say that man has degenerated 
from what he was in primeval days, for the 
very reverse is obviously the fact. They 
cannot, therefore, mean to say that man has 
fallen in the sense adverted to above. If the 
dogma conveys to their minds any logical 
significance, they must mean, I take it, this 
— a proposition unfortunately true enough, 
and only too capable of demonstration — ^that 
all men are born into the world sadly frail 
and fallible ; that they have in their nature a 
liability to evil ; that they all have fallen into 
it, and do fall into it, again and again ; that 
they liave fallen, and do fall, only too re* 
peatedly, from what is high, and noble, and 
true, and honest, and give way, under the^ 
influence of temptation, to actions which are 
false, and low, and mean, and unworthy. If 
this is what is meant by the assertion that 
man is fallen, I endorse it with all my heart ; 
hat if it be meant that the race of man has 
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retrogressed — ^gone backwards and not ad- 
vanced — I unhesitatingly declare that the 
doctrine is unfounded. Never in the course 
of bygone ages was the race of man, taken as 
a whole, better or more perfect, mentally, 
morally, and physically than it is now. Those 
primitive flint-weapons which from time to 
time have been discovered amongst the 
remains of extinct mammals tell us an in- 
structive tale of man's past history. They 
point us to a period when, emerging from a 
state of still lower barbarism, in which he 
had long straggled for a precarious existence, 
in constant terror of the beasts around him, 
he began to adopt iu their first rude form the 
arts of a higher life. The wildest savage of 
to-day is less removed, morally, physically, 
and intellectually, from the condition of his 
civilised contemporary than, for example, 
the owner of the Neanderthal skull, and 
other members of the human race who in- 
habited this world of ours at a far distant 
primeval time when the mammoth and 
mastodon roamed at large in what is now the 
continent of Europe. We have every proof 
that man has progressed from the basest 
imaginable condition, but we have no proof 
whatever that he has degeTieY^.ted« "^^ 
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believe/' says Sir Charles Lyell, " mankind 
to have risen slowly from a rude and humble 
starting point."* Who in these days can 
doubt it ? Who that has carefully studied 
the evidences of man's antiquity can come to 
any other conclusion ? 

But what was man's ** starting point?" 
This is a question which we need not wonder 
that even so wise a man as Sir Charles Lyell 
found himself unable to determine. If the 
race of man, as both science and history in- 
dicate, has been for ages progressively ad- 
vancing; if the present races of men are 
developments from previously existing 
races; and if previously existing races 
were developments from races of a lower 
grade further back still in the distant 
epochs of the past, where are we to stop? 
When are we to say. Here is man's " start- 
ing point;" here is the line of transition 
between man and creatures of a lower order 
of physical and intellectual life ? What era 
are we to fix upon as that in which man, 
emerging from the inferior condition of 
his previously existing and less highly en- 
dowed anthropomorphous progenitors, first 
acquired the rudimentary attributes of hu- 

* ** Antiquity oi "SsIL^jq." '^. 604. 
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manity ? At what exact period, in short, of 
primeval time did man, so to express it^ 
become human ? Of course, we cannot tell. 
We can draw no such demarcation-line ; we 
can fix no such " starting point." All we can 
say is that man's is a developed organism ; 
that he has risen from a lower to a higher 
grade of life, and that, if his future may be 
augured from his past, much further improve- 
ment is in store for him. 

3. How Language was Invented. 

Well; that man, so far from having de- 
generated from a higher to a lower state, has 
been ever continuously progressing from 
worse to better, is further evidenced by philo- 
logy. Man, there is every reason to believe, 
was once as mute and speechless as the 
animals about him, and uttered sounds as 
meaningless as theirs. But a higher destiny 
was in store for him. By slow degrees he 
emerged from this degraded state. His 
intellect expanded gradually in the course 
of generations, until at length, by a happy 
effort of his reasoning powers, he became 
capable of associating sound with sense, 
and of expressing his meaning in articulate 
language. But his words at first wera ^^\r^ 
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few and very simple — a few names of 
animals pronounced in imitation of the sounds 
tbey uttered, and a few interjections suggested 
by his own spontaneous cries of sorrow or 
alarm, or by the exclamations which nature 
prompted him to ejaculate when subject to 
feelings of unusual joy. In all languages 
there is a large proportion of words which, 
if not, as in the case of many of them, 
directly imitative, may unmistakably be traced 
to imitative roots. So many in number are 
such words as to point very manifestly to 
the inference that the principle which under- 
lies all language is the simple principle of the 
imitation of sound. Is it not by imitating 
sounds that children learn to speak? Speech 
does not come to them without any efforts of 
their own. It is an acquired art, not an at- 
tribute with which man was originally 
endowed, or supernaturally gifted. It is 
plain from the case of persons born deaf that 
it is no inseparable property of humanity. 
Such persons cannot speak simply because 
they cannot hear sounds, and consequently 
are unable to imitate them. Mute they there- 
fore are, and mute they must remain to the 
end of their days, unless, indeed, they are 
fortunate enough, to have skilled persons at 
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hand to teach them, at best but imperfectly, 
how to copy the mouth-gestures and respira- 
tory motions employed in the articulation of 
vocal sounds. Thus with them, too, language 
is imitatively acquired, and it was never 
primarily acquired by any other means what- 
ever. The first tentative efforts of children to 
speak consist entirely in their endeavours to 
imitate sounds, particularly the vocal sounds 
which proceed from their mothers' lips. They 
very soon come to perceive that one sound is 
made to stand for one thiug, and another 
Bound for another thing. They distinguish, 
for instance, between a sound of scolding 
and a sound of coaxing, and the sound — 
^* baby" — which stands for themselves, from 
other articulated sounds which stand for the 
names of other people and other things. 
Having reached this early but most important 
step in the process of their education, they 
have obtained a key to the mystery of lan- 
guage. Henceforth their talking-time com- 
mences in real earnest, and most wonderfully 
proficient in the use of their tongues do they 
often rapidly become. Of course their voca- 
bulary at the outset is scanty in the extreme. 
Ma's and ba's, and bow-wows and moo's, and 
a few more expressions in a monosyllabic 
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form, make up the sum total of it. But it 
soon increases. How it enlarges in after 
years in proportion to the training they re- 
ceive, the companions they converse with, and 
the kind and amount of the literature they 
digest, is patent to everybody, and is a con- 
vincing proof of how completely, from first 
to last, language is an acquired art — an art 
acquired by some very imperfectly, by others 
more perfectly, but acquired only in its 
greatest perfection by those who have most 
called it into use, have had the best oppor- 
tunities for learning it, and talents thoroughly 
to master it. As originally discovered and 
exercised by primeval men, it was, as might 
naturally be expected, an art of a most pri- 
mitive type, about as inferior to what the 
beautiful art of civilized language now is, as 
were the humble implements of the men of 
the palaeolithic age, compared with the 
ingenious weapons and instruments of modern 
workmanship. It must have been indeed a 
miserably defective medium for the communi- 
cation of thought, a sadly meagre vocabulary,, 
that primeval men used, but to a very great 
f.^xtent it may have been suflBcient for their 
simple wants. Its origin, as I have said, is 
apparent. Human arts have generally sprung- 
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from human wants, and to this rule the art of 
language is no exception. At a certain stage in 
his progress, man needed means of oral com- 
munication. Language suggested itself to his 
mind. He acquired it — and could only have 
acquired it — by imitating with his voice 
sounds with which he was familiar, and by- 
making his vocal imitations of those sounds 
signs to express his meaning. 

When vocal sounds are made use of as 
signs to express meaning, thej then acquire 
the character of words. Thus words are 
vocal signs. But vocal signs of what ? It is 
said popularly that they are signs of things. 
But, strictly speaking, of all words proper 
names alone can rightly be regarded as signs 
of individual things. Other words,, and all 
word-roots, are not signs of things at all but 
of mental concepts. However, this is a 
point which belongs to the province of logi- 
cians, and I have no intention of entering^ 
upon it now. Suffice it to say that words> 
whether regarded as signs of things or- signs- 
of concepts, are at any rate signs to express 
meaning. They originated, as I have already 
said, in the attempts of primeval men to 
imitate various sounds with the object of 
making their imitation oi ^\3lc»\i ^oxitA^ '^ 
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medium of conveying sense. Even if the 
languages of mankind, as now developed, 
possessed no such sound-words, no words 
which could with certainty be traced to a 
mimetic source, this would be the only legiti- 
mate conclusion, since man, if he originally 
acquired by his own efforts the art of 
language at all, could have acquired it in no 
other way whatever. But the inference 
becomes absolutely irresistible when we 
further take into consideration the indispu- 
tably significant fact that there exists in all 
languages a large number of words, and 
word-roots, of unquestionably mimetic deri- 
vation. It is true some few of them are of 
modern fabrication ; but then, as has been 
justly asked, "if we still find a mimetic 
principle at work when it it so nearly super- 
fluous, is it not an argument on the side of 
those who assert that it was at work when it 
was not superfluous ? " * We are able, how- 
ever, as has been conclusively shown by philo- 
logists, to demonstrate the imitative origin, 
not only of those words whose imitative 
sources are apparent on the face of them, 
but also of words, vastly more in number, 
which are uttered by men in daily conversa- 
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tion without their being conscious that they 
are using words which have any traces in 
them at all of an imitative beginning. Such 
words in all languages are very many. Greek 
abounds with them, as every scholar must 
know ; and so, though in a less degree, does 
English. Any one who would be at the pains 
to do so might easily make out from the words 
which are in common every-day use amongst 
us quite a formidable list of terms which are 
either directly or derivatively mimetic. 

Before mankind had attained to any con- 
siderable command of vocal signs — that is 
of language, in the more strict and proper 
use of the word — they had acquired also, we 
cannot doubt, some degree of proficiency in 
the simpler and subsidiary art of making 
themselves intelligible to one another by 
means of appropriate bodily gestures, that 
is by signs addressed to the eye as words are 
signs addressed to the ear. These two 
methods of making themselves intelligible to 
one another must have combined to form the 
rude and simple means of rational intercourse 
possessed by primeval men. 

And as these were the constituent elements 
oi that very lowest form of rational com- 
munication with one another Nq^hieJa. y^'^^kn^^ 
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mankind possessed, so are they also the 
constituent elements of the very highest 
eloquence of which civilised man is capable. 
A man must have a command of words, and 
a command also of expressive gestures — of 
the eye, of the head, of the body generally — 
to be a truly finished orator. Gesture makes 
up for what words cannot be found to ex- 
press, or express but imperfectly. And the 
case was no otherwise with our pristine 
ancestors — the wild aborigines of primeval 
ages — of whom, in very truth, the most ac- 
complished orator of to-day is but a cultivated 
specimen, just as the charming rose which 
blooms in our gardens is but a cultivated 
specimen of the rose that blossoms in the 
hedge-row. Our Gladstones and our Beacons- 
fields, our golden-mouthed declaimers of the 
Senate or the Church, of the stage, the 
platform, or the bar, may boast, indeed, of a 
completer vocabulary, and of gestures more 
graceful and artistic than those of their 
remote prototypes; but, after all, the nature 
of the animals is the same. Strip the 
civilised man of his refinement, and you will 
fi.nd the original barbarian underneath — the 
germ, the root, the embryo of his modern 
self. The most persuasive oratory of the 
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most eloquent and attractive of modern 
speakers is made up of precisely the same 
component parts — cultivated and improved, 
indeed, but still the same — as the oratory of 
the first rude barbarians who ever essayed to 
exercise the faculty of speech. Words and 
gestures — these form the constituent elements 
of the highest oratory ; and these, too, were 
the constituent elements of the language of 
primogenial savages. We can conceive them 
to have made themselves intelligible to one 
ttnother in no other possible way than by 
words or gestures, or by words and gestures 
combined. When they wished to express to 
one another that they were hungry, they used, 
we may imagine, the significant gesture of 
pointing to their mouths — a gesture which 
any traveller would even now adopt if thrown 
amongst a people of whose language he was 
ignorant. And if they wanted to convey the 
intelligence to their associates that some bird 
or beast was lurking in a neighbouring lair, 
what more natural than to suppose that, as 
they directed their looks, and pointed with 
their fingers, towards the spot in question, 
they would mimic vocally some particular 
sound by which the ideal-image of such bird 
or beast could be called up m t\i^ xK^Aa. ^ 
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their companions ? Sucli were the first human 
orators ; such the first speakers of the pre- 
viously mute family of man ; such were the 
original germs from which, as an oak-tree 
from an acorn, have been developed all our 
poets, elocutionists and philosophers of these 
modern days ! 

We asked just now. What was man's 
" starting point ; " and the conclusion we 
came to was that we could not fix it — that 
we could not define the boundary-line at which 
his true humanity commenced. Strictly 
speaking, of course, our inference was correct; 
for . two immediately connected generations 
of men stand in relation to one another pre- 
cisely as a son to a father, as a parent to a 
child, and if one was human, so also, we should 
say, was the other. But yet as a son may 
turn out superior to his father, so may genera- 
tions present be improvements on genera- 
tions past. No doubt, on the whole, they are 
so. Nay ; so much is this the case, accord- 
ing to the teaching of evolution, that, far 
back in the dim ages of a primeval period, 
the remote progenitors of mankind must have 
been non-human ; must have been beings 
whom it would utterly inappropriate to speak 
of as human. Howexer, at wliat precise place 
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we can draw the line, and say this generation 
was human and that not, I must leave you to 
determine as you please. I will confess, 
nevertheless, that if I were myself required to 
fix on what I should regard as a tolerably 
well-marked " starting point," I should be 
very much inclined to say, Man first became 
human when he acquired the faculty of speech. 
At the same time I am fully aware that this 
would be an altogether arbitrary assertion, 
and of no more scientific import than such a 
thesis, for example, were I to lay it down, as 
that man first became human when he in- 
vented the art of printing — language being 
no innate attribute of man's nature, but as 
much an acquired art as any other art what- 
ever, and an art, too, which, in its highest 
perfection, is acquired even now by very 
few. 

I am convinced that the grand obstacle to 
the reception of the mimetic theory of the 
origin of language, which I have ventured 
now with some diffidence to introduce to you, 
is not that it is untrue, or even that it is im- 
probable, but that it is un pleasing. People 
don't like to entertain the idea that there ever 
was a time — ^no matter how remote — when 
their progenitors were so low and de^cadg^d 
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as to have been incapable of speech. If they 
once admit that there was a primeval period 
wlien men first began to communicate their 
thoughts to one another by tentative signs 
and gesture, and by vocal representations of 
familiar sounds, they must of necessity carry 
their thoughts back to a still earlier period 
when man was as mute as the animals around 
him. We cannot doubt, however, that, when 
once he discovered language, his intellectual 
progress must forthwith have taken a. 
tremendous bound, and must have increased 
prodigiously. It must have been a most 
important stage in his march of improve- 
ment — a " starting point " from which a 
most extraordinary development must have 
ensued. 

4. Why the Lower Animals are Mote. 

Why cannot the lower animals speak ? 
This, of course, is a problem which the 
mimetic theory of the origin of human lan- 
guage is not logically bound to elucidate. All 
that that theory is required to explain is, how 
language has arisen in the case of human 
beings, not how it has not arisen in the case 
of the lower animals. But still the question 
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why even the most intelligent of the lower 
animals prove incapable of speech is a very 
interesting one, and being not without its 
relation fco our present subject, may appro- 
priately occupy a few moments of our atten- 
tion. A thoughtful writer says, *' Why a 
creature that can remember, reason, and 
understand language, cannot speak is a 
problem left unsolved by any view that we 
take upon the subject of speech."* I venture 
to hold the belief that inferiority of intellect 
— at least in the majority of instances — is 
sufficient to explain the reason why. Very 
young children can, to a great extent, " re- 
member, reason, and understand language " 
long before they can speak. Any one who 
has had to do with very young children must 
full well be aware that this is generally the 
case ; that they usually " reason, understand, 
and remember" a great deal before they 
attempt to utter, with the mental intention 
of expressing what they want by means of it, 
a single articulate sound. Watch any little 
speechless child of a year and a half old, and 
observe how much he understands of what 
his mother says to him. She calls him, and 
he toddles f alteringly towards her. She says 

• ** Westminster Beview " (New Series), No. 69, ^. Ua. 
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to him, •* Come and kiss me," and he puts up 
his tiny lips in obedience to her words. She 
tells him to pick her a pretty flower, or to 
pat the good old hound that lies stretched 
out napping on the hearth-rug — ^he com- 
prehends her fully, and at once essays to do 
her bidding. Which of the lower animals 
displays greater intelligence than this? If 
it be said that the dog does, I can only reply,, 
as one who is by no means inclined to under- 
value the intelligence of dogs, and as one who 
has had opportunities of observing their 
manoeuvres, that I am inclined to doubt it. 
I am very sure that a great number of the 
wonderful stories which have been told -for the 
amusement of our schoolboys about canine 
sagacity are tales which, if sifted thoroughly,, 
would prove in a large measure to be fabrica- 
tions, composed more of fiction than of fact. 
I am convinced that neither dogs, nor any 
other of the lower animals, have ever dis- 
played the intelligence of which any ordinarily 
promising[child of ayear and a half old is capable. 
Now, why a child of such an age as this is 
unable to speak is plain enough. He cannot 
speak, because his intelligence has not 
sufficiently expanded to prompt him to 
exercise the faculty of language. And sou 
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with adult idiots whose minds are in a still 
lower condition. And so, too, with the 
inferior animals : — they cannot speak — in the 
majority of instances this is certainly the case 
— because their intellects are not developed 
up to that point where speech commences. I 
shall perhaps be told that parrots speak. 
True, they do, if mere senseless imitations of 
sound can be called speech ; but they cannot 
speak with intelligence. A parrot's talk, 
whatever its owner may interpret it to mean,, 
is utterly without signification to itself 
and to other parrots like itself. No one 
in the world ever yet saw two parrots 
conversing rationally together. If parrots 
could parley with one another like human^ 
beings, then the case of parrots would be a 
case in point. Unfortunately, however, to do 
this would require an amount of intelligence 
which parrots do not possess. They have, it 
is true, a larger share than most other 
animals of the faculty of vocal imitation, just 
as some children are gifted with this faculty 
more bountifully than others, and jabber 
nonsense earlier — no necessary indication 
whatever, as their fond parents might 
imagine, of their being children of peculiar 
genius. As a fact, girls have commonly more 
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of this faculty than boys. But we are speak- 
ing of intelligent speech, and I am firmly 
convinced that inferiority of intelligence — 
even were other reasons lacking — is of itself 
quite sufficient to account for the want of it 
in the majority at least of the lower animals. 
An anthropoid ape, for example, is a com- 
paratively intelligent brute, but still im- 
mensely inferior to the very lowest of human 
savages. We might just as well ask why a 
gorilla, or a chimpanzee, cannot light a fire 
or construct a canoe as why he cannot speak. 
The obvious reason is that he has not the 
«ense to speak ; and the same is certainly the 
case with the lower animals in general. Even 
if physically capable of uttering articulate 
sounds, they are intellectually incapable of 
language. The sounds they make may be 
significant sounds — significant of pain, signi- 
ficant of fright or anger ; but significant 
sounds alone do not constitute language. The 
^significant roar of a hungry lion will give 
warning to the beasts around him, but is not 
language. The cooing of the dove is under- 
stood by its associates, but is not language. 
Natural sounds, even if they convey meaning, 
are not in themselves language. But if I 
imitatea naturalsound^and use this vocal imita- 
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tion with the mental intention of impressing by 
this means, the conception or idea which 
exists in my own mind upon the mind of 
somebody else, then lam employing language, 
and exercising rationally the faculty of speech. 
I see before me a certain bird. I point my 
finger towards it, and cry " cuckoo." Such 
was primeval language. A parrot might 
equally well imitate the sound, but its imita- 
tion would not be language. Neither the 
cuckoo's significant note, nor the parrot's 
mimicry of it, are any more language than 
the crowing of a barn-door cock. To be 
capable of the employment of genuine lan- 
guage implies intelligence of a higher order 
than animals in general possess. For this 
reason, if there were no other adequate causes 
for their muteness, they are, and must re- 
main, speechless. 

However, it is not only intelligence that is 
needed for the exercise of spoken language, 
but also a fitting conformation of the vocal 
organs. " Had not man," says Morgan 
Kavanagh, *^ received from his Creator the 
facility of giving to his lips a circular form, 
he must have remained for ever dumb, having 
only the power of uttering inarticulate 
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sounds.'' * I have already spoken of the in- 
telligence of a dog as being inferior to that 
of a very young child. But whether or not 
a dog's intelligence, supposing that he had 
suitable vocal organs for the purpose, would 
be sufficient to enable him, not to invent 
speech, bis mental capacity being too low for 
that, but to imitate with any degree of signi- 
ficant intention the speech of man, I cannot 
take upon me to say. Anyhow, there are able 
thinkers who entertain the belief that dogs 
actually do try to speak, and would speak if 
only their vocal organs were adapted to the 
purpose. But such not being the case, 
they only whimper significantly or bark. 
Nor is this hypothesis to be rejected as 
:S0 preposterous as some might be inclined 
to think ; for it is a very noteworthy fact 
that dogs do not bark in a wild state, but 
have acquired the habit of barking since 
they have been domesticated by man. 
*' There are good reasons," says Canon 
Farrar, " for believing — since wild dogs 
do not bark — that the bark of the domestic 
dog is the result of hearing the human 
voice."! " Whole races of dogs do not 

• " Orig^ of Language and Myths/* Vol. i, p. 9. 
f " ChapterB oix Language," t^. ^A.» 
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know how to bark. The Esquimaux dogs, 
and those which run wild in the Pampas, 
in Chili, and the Antilles, only howl. 
Indeed Pritchard, who notices the fact, men- 
tions the conjecture that the dog's bark 
originated in an attempt to imitate the human 
voice. At any rate it is certain that dogs 
left by the Spaniards on Juan Fernandez to 
destroy the goats on which the pirates fed, 
had, when found thirty years afterwards by 
Don Antonio Ulloa, forgotten how to bark, 
and only imitated very awkwardly the bark 
-of other dogs. It is known, too, that some 
puppies brought by Mackenzie from Western 
America were unable to bark, though their 
puppies acquired the power."* 

Whether dogs originally acquired the habit 
of barking from clumsily attempting to 
imitate the human voice or not, I must, of 
course, leave you to determine as you please ; 
but certainly I can well remember, as I was 
once watching a clever shepherd's dog getting 
a flock of sheep into compact order, how 
forcibly I was struck by the singular resem- 
blance in tone that there was between the 
bark of that dog and the voice assumed by 
his master in giving him the word of com- 

* " Chapters on Language," '^. l%4u 
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mand. In fact, yoa miglit almost have 
imagined that the faithful brute had become 
a mocker, and was turning his master inta 
fun. 



5. Families op Speech. 

And now briefly to revert once more to- 
human language. I have endeavoured to 
show you that it must have commenced with 
the vocal imitation of familiar sounds, at a 
time when the men who first essayed to speak 
had become sufficiently advanced in intelH- 
gence to convert those vocal imitations of 
sounds into words, by appropriating them as 
signs to express their meaning to one another. 
Such is the beginning from which all lan- 
guages have sprung. But here I must give 
you a caution. Although all languages, when 
traced back to their ultimate source, are to be 
viewed as having been invented in this way, 
we must beware of supposing that all 
languages have flowed from one source ; 
we must beware, I mean, of supposing that 
all existing languages have descended from 
one parent-stock, and are all but growths and 
developments from one and the same original. 
This evidently is not the case. It used 
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formerly to be held that all languages are 
but offshoots from the Hebrew — that the 
Hebrew langj uage was supernaturally revealed 
to mankind by Grod, and that all others 
were derived from it. But this notion the 
discovery and the study of Sanskrit, and 
the subsequent elaboration of comparative 
philology, have so completely demonstrated 
to be groundless that it can now be no more 
reasonably maintained that all languages are 
derived from the Hebrew than that they are 
all derived from the language of the Chinese, 
or, for the matter of that, from the language 
of the Hottentots of Africa. .^^-z: 

What may be the exact number of lan- 
guages now existing in the world is uncertain. 
They have been variously estimated at 
from 750 to 1,000. Anyhow, out of the 
whole multitude of them, scarcely any — some 
five or six perhaps, and those confined ex- 
clusively to the Arabian peninsula — ^are either 
directly or indirectly related to the Hebrew. 
This, of course, could not possibly have been 
the case if Hebrew were the parent of the 
rest. 

Language in all probability originated in 
the world — as the races of mankind advanced 
in intelligence suflficiently to iuyexit \^; — ^^ 
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various different centres, and at various 
different periods of time, and radiated from 
this centre, or from that, as a familj of speech 
comprehending within itself a number of lan- 
guages related to one another as descendants 
from one and the same parent-stocb. I con- 
ceive that, in distant primeval ages, after 
languages and families of languages had 
established themselves, some in this part of 
the world and others in that, they were vastly 
more numerous than they are now. It is the 
unmistakable tendency of languages to become 
fewer as the world grows older. Generation 
after generation their number is decreasing. 
I believe, then, that primeval languages were 
very multitudinous, and that the great bulk 
of them perished utterly, together with the 
rude savages who spoke them, without leav- 
ing a trace behind. A superior and progress- 
ing tribe would supplant inferior and decadent 
tribes, and a good and expressive language, 
languages of a lower type. This was un- 
questionably the case with the old aboriginal 
languages, and the old aboriginal inhabitants, 
of what is now the continent of Europe. 
They passed away, and were superseded. To 
no point does comparative philology more 
clearly testify than to this — that the Ian- 
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guages of modern Europe, with the excep- 
tion of a very few surviving relics of older 
tongues, such as the Basque, for instance, 
which still lingers in the valleys of the 
Pyrenees, are all members of one great family 
of speech — ^namely the Aryan ;, suggesting 
to us the strange but unavoidable conclusion 
that we Englishmen, as well as the natives 
of Europe generally, are lineally descended 
from an enterprising and adventurous race of 
men whose forefathers in primeval times were 
dwellers in a region of central Asia ! As this 
vigorous and prolific people increased and 
multiplied, their confined territory in the 
vicinity of the Indus became too narrow for 
them; and hence some ofthem,as revealed to 
us by comparative philology, wandered into, 
subdued, and overspread the vast plateau of 
India, whilst others of this same growing 
tribe of men directed their migrations fur- 
ther and further westwards until they had 
appropriated to themselves, and occupied, 
almost the whole area of Europe. Thus are 
the natives of Europe kith and kin with the 
natives of India, and English and Hindoos of 
a common ancestry. The identity of the in- 
flexions of their speech, and the community 
of a large proportion of their vevb^V ii^<^\ia»^ 
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proclaim the identity of their dist^ant paren- 
tage — that they spring, one and all, from the 
same progenitors. 

Such, most briefly and imperfectly sketched, 
is an outline of the history of Aryan men, 
and Aryan languages. The next batch of 
languages which comes before us, and which 
philologists have distinguished as a well- 
marked family of speech, is the Semitic. It 
differs fundamentally from the Aryan, and 
claims as belonging to it a far smaller number 
of related tongues. The living Syro- Arabian 
languages, the ancient Hebrew, and the dead 
languages of Phoenice, Carthage, and Baby- 
lonia, may be specified as its most important 
types. 

The third and last division of languages is 
usually entitled the Turanian ; but by some 
also is called the AUophylian, and by others 
the Sporadic. The name, however — which- 
ever of the three denominations we like best 
to use — is really not, as is each of the pre- 
vious terms, the name of a family of speech, 
but is, so to put it, a mere label attached to a 
bundle of languages most of which have no 
relation whatever to one another. It in- 
cludes, with the exception of Chinese, all the 
Janguages of Asia ^hich belong neither to 
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the Aryan nor the Semitic divisions, and, in 
indescribable medley, all the other languages 
of the world. The Aryan languages form a 
distinct and well-marked family ; and so do 
the Semitic. As to the heterogeneous and 
incongruous tongues, however, which are 
classed under the Turanian, Allophylian, or 
Sporadic category, they are described by 
Farrar as " a vast seething mass of human 
languages, hitherto most imperfectly known, 
and most superficially compared together, and 
spoken by tribes and nations which have no 
ethnographical affinities." * 

6. SOUND-WOEDS IN ALL LANGUAGES. 

Now, as bearing upon the question of the 
origin of language, it is a remarkable fact, 
as I have already intimated, that in all the 
multitudinous languages of the world words 
of mimetic derivation are to be found — indi- 
cating unquestionably that the principle of the 
formation of words from imitation of sound 
ehas played its part in each of them. The 
roots of a large number of terms in all lan- 
guages consist of interjections. What, how- 
ever, are interjections but the vocal represen- 

* " FamiUes of Speech," p. \A6. 
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tations or imitations of certain significant 
sounds — namely, of the sounds which men 
themselves naturally utter when influenced 
by powerful emotions ? Again, too, words 
derived from the vocal imitations of the cries 
or sounds of animals are met with in all lan- 
guages. In fact, in many instances the very 
imitation of the cry or sound has survived in 
the word, and has continued to be the con- 
ventional name of the animal from whose 
vocal note it was originally derived. Our 
word " cuckoo," for example, is such a case. 
And so, again, is ** peewit ;" and also, very 
palpably, is the Chinese word ** miau" for 
cat. And perhaps, too, the word " cat** itself 
is directly imitative. At any rate the G-erman 
" Katze," as suggested by Professor Pictet,^ 
catches the very echo of puss's familiar spit. 
But it is quite astonishing, as I ob- 
served just now, what a vast number of 
words there are in all languages which, if not 
themselves directly imitative, may yet be 
traced back ultimately to a mimetic source. 
The mass of words in all languages are but 
out-growths or developments from a compa- 
ratively few roots or word-germs. Now the 
question is of what are these roots or word- 
^erms representatWe^ ^\i'^ \t tTasy repre- 
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sent anything at all, and are not " mere 
etymological fictions," they are to be viewed, 
so to express it, as the fossil remains of the 
words of primeval men. They underlie the 
words of every spoken language, and amongst 
them there are to be found a suflBcienfc 
number of indisputably mimetic derivation to- 
con vince any unprejudiced inquirer what a 
potent principle in the formation of language 
has been the simple principle of the imitation 
of sound. It is true that, we cannot trace all 
words — nor anything like all words — to a 
mimetic origin. This, however, afEords but a 
poor argument against the doctrine I am ad- 
vocating. That we should not be able to 
trace back all words to an imitative source is 
no more than we might reasonably expect. 
The wonder really is that we can trace back 
to it so many as we can, considering what 
extraordinary changes and transformations 
words often go through in the course of ages 
— changes and transformations so great that 
hundreds of words which we daily use have 
lost every vestige of similarity to the words 
or roots from which they originally sprang. 
Still, for all this, as is remarked by Mr. Hens- 
leigh Wedgwood, " we are able with our im- 
perfect knowledge of the links of la»\i^wa»^ 
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to demonstrate an imitative origin in 
numerous cases where there is no conscious- 
ness of imitation in the daily use of the 
words. I conclude, therefore, " he continues, 
" that a much larger proportion of words 
might be accounted for on the same principle 
if the whole pedigree of language were open 
before us." ♦ And I don't see how we can 
doubt it. The changes — the absolute meta- 
morphoses — that words sometimes undergo 
is really curious. Take the French word 
*']our," for example. It is indisputably to 
be traced by a clear etymological pedigree to 
the Latin word " dies ; " and yet who, on a 
superficial glance, would ever have suspected 
the one to be a lineal descendant from the 
other ? Thus I think it must be allowed that 
the fact of our being able to trace so many 
words as we can to a mimetic source, is highly 
significant, and that it points unmistakably 
to the conclusion that, if we could trace all 
words to their origin, the number of words 
of proved mimetic derivation would be very 
considerably increased. 

Again, we find — what would be inexplic- 
able on any other hypothesis than that of the 
origin of language from the imitation of 
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sound — words meaning the same things, or, 
more correctly, significant of the same mental 
concepts, used by tribes and nations which, 
during the whole of their existence, have 
never had the slightest connection or inter- 
course with one another, and whose languages 
have not the most distant relationship. Thus 
M. Pictet observes that the familiar words 
•** papa" and " mamma" — mere imitative re- 
duplications of the earliest of infantile 
syllables — ** have astonished more than one 
traveller who discovered them among the 
negroes of Africa no less than among the 
savages of America and Oceania."* 



And now to bring these few remarks to a 
close — although I have by no means ex- 
hausted my materials, nor handled them with 
the scholarship they deserve. But it would 
take a good deal more than one short paper 
to do that, and would require, too, an amount 
of learning and philological acumen to which 
I make no pretension. However, I offer no 
apologies on that score. My aim has not 
been to instruct you in philology, but to in- 
vdicate to you a very interesting truth to 

* " Piotet," ii, 348, quoted by Farrar. 
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which it plainly points — ^namely, that 
language is not, as has often been supposed, 
something supernatural — something imparted 
to men by a power from without — but that 
its origin is a fact belonging to the natural 
history of the growth and development of 
mankind. But Nature's works are the works 
of God. In this sense language is divine. 
I am aware that I have treated my subject 
indifferently enough, but yet, I hope, with 
sufficient lucidity to excite your interest, if I 
have failed to carry your conviction. 



ESSAY VI. 



ON PRAYING FOR FAIR WEATHER. 

" I am requested by the Bishop to ask you 
to set apart a Sunday, at your earliest con- 
venience, for enabling your parishioners to 
join in Special Prayer that Almighty God 
may send us such weather as that we may 
receive the Fruits of the Earth in their 
Season." Though the wording of this 
archidiaconal missive, so far as it quotes 
from the quaint old collect for Fair Weather 
in the Prayer Book, is not remarkable for its 
elegance, its purport is suflBciently apparent. 
The weather is sought to be altered through 
the instrumentality of prayer. But whafc 
effect can prayer have upon the weather ? 
None whatever it is sometimes said, since 
rain and sunshine, cold and heat, tempests 
and calms are dependent on general laws 
which are never set aside, but are fixed, con- 
stant, and invariable. This argument, how- 
ever, probably goes rather furthax \JasfiCL\£L^^ 
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of its approvers intend ; for, surely, if the 
fact that the weather depends on general 
laws is a valid argument against using 
prayers for changes in the weather, the fact 
— and it is an equally certain one to men of 
science — that the whole universe, and every- 
thing in it, depends on general laws is a valid 
argument against ever using any prayers at 
all. The question then really comes to this, 
should prayer be dispensed with altogether 
as a silly and superstitious practice out of 
harmony with the intelligence of our times ? 
Comparatively few, probably, will be inclined 
to endorse such an extreme opinion. Never- 
theless this is undoubtedly the conclusion to 
which the argument from general laws, as 
stated above, evidently points. It really 
condemns as null and void, not only prayers 
for fair weather, but prayers for anything 
whatever. But is the argument a sound one ? 
I think not. 

It was shown in a previous essay that a 
man cannot act rationally unless he acts 
under the conviction that he is a free agent 
— under the impression not necessarily that 
he is free from the dominion of law, but that 
he is free to will and act, within certain 
limits, as his self-determiiiation inclines him. 
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Of course he is what he is principally owing^ 
to causes over which he had no manner of 
control. He did not choose his birthplace, 
his parentage, his education, or the circum- 
stances generally amidst which his early lot 
was cast. Nevertheless, amongst the causes 
which determined his after-career in the 
world, the activity of his own personal will 
was undoubtedly a potent one. A man's 
history is made up of his actions ; and his 
actions — whether wise or foolish — result, for 
the most part, from his willingness to perform 
them. The tenour of a man's whole life, 
therefore, is evidently very largely con- 
ditioned by the bent and activity of his will. 
Thus, manifestly, the will of man, so far as 
his persona] history is concerned, is a very 
powerful and influential factor amongst the 
causes which regulate his fate. 

And as with individuals, so, still more,, 
with mankind as a whole. Could we re- 
cover completely the history of our race from 
its origin downwards, we should assuredly 
find, from first to last, that it is the history 
of the human will operating in conjunction 
with other causes. What man is, depends 
immensely upon what his ancestors willed to 
do in the past, and what his posterity will b^ 
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hereafter will be pre-eminently the result of 
what his will is urging him to do now. Thus 
is the will of man the most fertile of all the 
causes which have made him what he is. He 
is almost entirely what he has willed himself 
to be, not, of course, in the sense of being 
what he would like to be — for, no doubt, he 
would like to be something very different 
from what he is — but in the sense of being, 
to a very great extent, what his will has 
rendered him, what his own voluntary actions, 
and those of his fathers and forefathers, 
have made him to be. Thus powerful as a 
cause of his present condition has been the 
will of man. 

What will be hereafter depends, of course, 
on causes which are at work now. Amongst 
such causes, as we have seen, so far as human 
history is concerned, the most efficacious is 
the will of man. In this fact is to be found 
the rationale of prayer, the secret of the 
power that is ascribed to it. 

For what is prayer ? It is simply the 
<3evotional expression of a wish. A man's 
wishes may thus be viewed, to some extent, 
as unexpressed prayers. Now that the 
wishes which exist in a man's mind very 
frequently play a great part in the determina- 
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tion of his will, and so of his consequent 
conduct, is undeniable. What a man strongly 
wishes to do, that, most assuredly, he will do, 
if there is no obstacle — moral, material, or 
intellectual — to prevent him. In this way 
wishes have a tendency to fulfil themselves, 
and, within limits, do fulfil themselves often 
in a very marvellous degree. And thus 
prayers — in so far as they are the expression 
of wishes which men can do anything them- 
selves to realise — have a tendency to fulfil 
themselves, and are plainly a part of the vast 
concatenation of causes which influence 
mundane affairs. 

Prayers — so to call them — which have no 
spirit in them, which are gone through as 
empty forms, which do not engage the atten- 
tion of those who pretend to offer them up, 
n or express in any degree the earnest wishes 
of their hearts, are not here referred to. 
No sensible man, if he gives the subject a 
thought, can suppose for a moment that they 
are of any use at all. They are mere lip- 
service, a pitiable pretence, and nothing 
better. It is not of such sham and counter- 
feit devotions that we are now speaking, but 
of genuine prayers which truly express the 
desires of those who utter them. Such 
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prayers, it is to be believed, are of very con-^ 
siderable efficacy, and tend, in no small 
measure, to realise themselves. 

But not invariably — and for this reason. 
Men often wish for, and perhaps earnestly 
pray for, things which no human instrumen- 
tality can do anything towards bringing 
about. They wish, for example, for favour- 
able weather ; and they are quite reasonable 
in wishing for it. But are they equally 
reasonable in praying for it — in expressing 
their wishes respecting the weather in the 
form of prayers to the Almighty ? I do not 
quite think that they are. I fail to see that 
human wishes — or human prayers which are 
but the devout expression of such wishes — 
can form any part whatever of the causes 
that control the weather. In fact, I am per- 
fectly convinced that whether prayers for fair 
weather are offered up or not the weather 
will be exactly the same. 

Now, though wishes are, unquestionably, 
the Soul of prayer, and prayers the embodi- 
ment of wishes, there are yet very many 
"wishes in our minds which we should feel that 
it would be utterly improper to express in 
the shape of supplications to Heaven. In- 
deed, to embody some of our wishes in the- 
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form of prayers would be positively shocking 
and profane. Thus wishes are not in them- 
selves prayers, though they form, so to speak, 
their raw material. Evil wishes it would 
manifestly be utterly wrong to embody in the 
form of prayers. And there are other wishes 
also in men's minds which, though it would 
not be wrong, it would be absolutely useless 
to convert into prayers. Of this latter kind 
are wishes for changes in the weather. 
There is, of course, nothing wrong in wish- 
ing for fair weather, but there is, surely, no 
good in praying for it ; for the character of 
the weather is fixed by laws over which all 
the wishes and prayers in the world can have 
no possible influence. Nor is this to be re- 
gretted ; for the laws of nature, being Grod's 
laws, are ordered, we may be certain, for the 
best. Fair weather, whether prayed for or 
not, will return after foul as surely as the 
dawn of to-morrow. 

All things, as has been remarked, are 
under the dominion of general laws quite as 
much as is the weather. It does not, how- 
ever, follow that it is as useless to pray for 
other things as it is, undoubtedly, useless to 
pray for changes in the weather. Neither a 
man's wishes, nor a man's prayevra^ c.^xi \:^« 
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fluence the weather in the very smallest de- 
gree, but they can influence many other 
things. They can influence, for example, his 
own conduct, and so all the many con- 
sequences of his conduct. Thus, if a man 
wishes to be righteous, strives to be righteous, 
prays from the bottom of his heart to be 
righteous, we may predict with the utmost 
confidence that he will be righteous. His 
wishes and his prayers, in this case, belong 
to the chain of causes which will inevitably 
determine the event ; but they do not 
similarly belong to the causes which control 
the weather. It is not, then, as some have 
erroneously supposed, the weather's being 
under general laws that argues the inutility 
of praying for any changes in it, but the fact 
that no human wishes — ^and human prayers, 
as has been said, are but the devotional ex- 
pression of such wishes — can be connected 
with its changes as cause is connected with 
^ffectt 
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HEAVEN AND HELL. 

Where is Heaven ? Where is Hell ? 
Christians in olden times could give very 
definite and decided answers to these 
questions. They believed that Heaven, the 
abode of God and angels, was far up above 
the blue vault of the firmament, and that 
Hell, the habitation of devils and damned 
souls, was far down beneath the ground on 
which they trod. When they prayed " Pater 
nostei\ qui es in CceliSj*^ they addressed them- 
selves to a God whose dwelling-place had, in 
their minds, a fixed and assignable position ; 
and when they confessed in their creeds that 
Christ had " descended into hell,*' they had a 
distinct notion of the locality he went to. 
God's habitation was, as it is expressed in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, " up, far above all 
heavens," and Hades and Hell were down, 
down, down, in " the lower ^^\r\»^ ^1 "^^ 
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earth.'' But where is Heaven now ? Where 
is Hell ? Echo answers — Where ? 

" Whither depart the sonls of the brave that die in the battle, 
Die in the lost, lost, fight for the canse that perishes with them ? 
Are they upborne from the field on the slnmberous pinions of 

angels 
Unto a far-off home where the weary rest from their labonr, 
And the deep wounds are healed, and the bitter and burning 

moisture 
Wiped from the generous eyes ? or do they linger unhappy, 
Pining and haunting the grave of their bygone hope and 

endeavour ? 
Whither depart the brave ? — God knows : I certainly do not." 

In truth, Heaven and Hell have no longer an 
assignable locality. No theologian can tell 
us their whereabouts — since astronomy has 
left us no place for them. Hence it has been 
brought about that the old idea of Heaven 
and Hell as places has been given up, and 
they have come to be regarded instead as 
mere states of consciousness, mere sensa- 
tions of happiness or misery. At any rate, 
it is as certain as science can make it that 
man's future condition, whatever it may be, 
will be passed neither in the fancied Heaven 
of the ancients, nor in their much dreaded 
Hell. 

** Astronomy," says Arago, " has dis- 
sipated a thousand prejudices. It has over- 
tirown, it has xeduc^^^^ Vt \^^^ '2>3Maihilated 
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judicial astrology, and even natural 
astrology."* It has also demonstrably 
abolished Heaven and Hell regarded as assign- 
able localities. But it has not abolished, and 
never will abolish, the radical convictions of 
the human mind upon which the popular 
notions about Heaven and Hell are founded 
— the convictions, I mean, that men have 
that they are immortal beings, and that their 
eternal future will be the result of their 
actions here ; that they will be everlastingly 
better off, or everlastingly worse off, in the 
life to come, according to the line of conduct 
they pursue. When the Athanasian Creed 
says, " They that have done good shall go 
into life everlasting, and they that have done 
evil into everlasting fire," it does but state 
this doctrine in an exaggerated form. 

Nor is the doctrine an unreasonable one. 
In fact, it is in harmony with what occurs 
within the scope of our daily experience. 
Let a man take a wrong step at the begin- 
ning of his career, and, may be, he will 
suffer evil consequences from it during the 
whole remainder of his existence. What 
more common than this ? But, on the other 
hand, let him make a good start in life, and 

• " Fopalar Aatronomy " \ o\. ii., ^. ^iWi». 
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it may lead him to fame and fortune. Thus, 
even in this world, is a man's state per- 
manently the better or the worse as a result 
of his own voluntary actions. The thought 
is a solemn one, — so will it be hereafter ! 
" Whatsoever a man spweth that shall he also 
reap." Our future will as surely depend 
upon the present, as our present hangs upon 
the past. About this let there be no mis- 
givings. 

And what is our wisdom ? Surely, to be 
up and doing — not idly to regret the past, or 
superstition sly to dread the future, but to 
use properly the present — to. do what little 
good we can during our day and generation, 
in the confident assurance that all will issue 
well. 



THE END. 
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